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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Space around here is getting tighter than the proverbial 
bongo. We have a baker’s dozen features lined up for next 
week’s Christmas Book Number, but a record volume of ad- 
vertising (look, Ma, no hands) is getting record-er by the 
hour. Where we will put all those special literary essays 
and reviews—not to mention columns and articles—is the 
mystery of the week. Rather than frustrate you next week 
by announcing features now we won’t be able to run then, 
we'll use the understatement ploy. We guarantee at least 
these seven items for next week’s issue: 

® Granville Hicks dissects the contents of four leading 
“little mags” (literary quarterlies to you) : Partisan, Kenyon, 
Sewanee and Hudson Reviews. 

@ Adolf A. Berle Jr., himself an old Roosevelt brain- 
truster, writes a review of Rexford Tugwell’s The Democratic 
Roosevelt that is itself a prime historical document. 

© James MacGregor Burns, author of Roosevelt: The Lion 
and the Fox, turns to another Democratic leader to consider 
Kenneth Davis’s biography of Adlai Stevenson and The 
New America, a collection of Stevenson speeches. 

@ Eugene Lyons, author of Assignment in Utopia, ex- 
amines Vladimir Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. 

@ Richard Chase, leading critic now at Indiana Univer- 
sity, reviews Art and Psychoanalysis, a massive collection 
edited by William Phillips. 


e F. W. Dupee of Columbia, a friend of the late James 


Agee, surveys his career, with special attention to the 
posthumous novel A Death in the Family. 
@ Harvey Curtis Webster of Louisville University scans 
The Living Novel, a symposium edited by Granville Hicks. 
At this writing, too, at least a half-dozen other famous 
writers are struggling along with their contributions; any 
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or all of them may reach us before you finish your Thanks 


giving turkey. What happens then will be intriguing 


students of space-cramming. Get next week’s issue and se 
how we all come out. 

Hupson Reprint: “Laisser sépanouir les cent fleurs. . .” 
is the title of a massive French document which arrived 
here a few days ago and immediately struck us as familiar, 
When we looked down the title page and saw the name 


of Mao Tse-tung and G. F. Hudson, we realized exactlyt 


what it was: a complete translation of our September 9 
special section “Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom”—the cele. 
brated Mao speech with notes and introduction by Pro. 
fessor Hudson. The reprint occupies a full issue of 3 
monthly called Le Courier d’Extréme-Orient (Far Faster 
Courier), published by a French Committee for the Stud; 
of Far Eastern Questions. 

Sputnik Book: Thomas K. Finletter’s “New Armament: 
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and Disarmament,” which appeared in our October 28 issue} thinking 

will be included in a forthcoming Doubleday paperback} ably, nat 

entitled The Mystery of Sputnik, edited by Richard Witkin} the ey] a 

Waker Move: In our November 18 issue, Richard L qutiec- en 

Walker was described as assistant professor of history aj . 

Yale University—a post he vacated some time ago. meri tion, lay: 

Walker is now at the University of South Carolina. momentu 

Sanps oF Time: If you want to take advantage of out one—of 

Christmas Book Premium offer—and want the gifts to reaclh Moreo: 

your friends before Christmas Day—you’d better move fast. nak folios 

The mails being what they are this time of year, we cam labor aff: 

insure pre-Christmas delivery only if you act within th —* , 

next two weeks. Our order form is on pages 28-29 thig “ons mac 

week, so located that you won't destroy any articles whe Improper 

you cut out the coupon. and by tk 
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he Stud) HE PROBLEM of internal union democracy does not 

b aed seem to figure as importantly as it should in the 
rmamentsp ; 

98 issue} thinking of American labor’s high command. Understand- 
aperback ably, national labor leadership gives highest priority to 
d Witkin} the evil of “racketeering or corrupt influences.” But auto- 
ichard L} cratic or machine management of a union induces corrup- 
nistory al, a : 3 i 5 
Professor ion, lays the foundation for it, gives it security and 


’ momentum, The strengthening of internal democracy is 
ze of out one—of not very many—means of undoing corruption. 
s to reac} Moreover, the issue of internal democracy in unions is 

not labor’s exclusive property. Broad public concern with 
Pons i labor affairs has been galvanized by the explosive revela- 
98.29 thi} tions made by the McClellan Select Senate Committee on 
cles wher| Improper Practices in the Labor or Management Field 

and by the earlier, less publicized Douglas Subcommittee 
fon Welfare and Pension Plans. The defiance by the Hoffa- 
=i led Teamsters’ ruling junta of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council’s clean-house order maximized the call for restric- 
tive union-regulating laws. 


nove fast 


Does all this spell disaster to the union movement? The 
9 panswer will, in good part, be given by labor itself. The 
“ lament, “There ought to be a law,” is as American as the 
- chestnut, “That government is best which governs least.” 
a Neither is an all-time verity. It depends. There is hardly a 
af word that the good unionist detests more than “injunc- 


tion,” a court order directing a union not to strike or assist 
its members in a strike. But the good unionist is pleased 
2) | When the National Labor Relations Board, an industrial 
22 4 Court, commands an employer to “cease and desist” from 
23 42 certain “unfair labor practice”—an injunction directed 
25 Wt the other side. Regulatory laws, like people, can be 
}good or bad. 
26 | The clear fact is, however, that time and circumstances 
7 ¥°Ommand that “there ought to be a law” to which an ag- 
grieved union member can have recourse when his 
proper, legitimate rights under the union laws are vio- 
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‘There ought to be a law'—and a court to judge intra-union conflicts 





Union Democracy 


By J. B. S. Hardman 


lated. There ought to be a law and under it a properly set 
up Court of Intra-Union Relations competent to hear 
arguments and render final decisions in such conflicts as 
develop within a union between members and officers and 
are not soluble by prescribed methods. Such a court would 
not handle labor-management disputes. 

It is difficult to put this idea into words when one has 
freely “chosen labor” for keeps and knows how rightly 
labor fears legislative Greeks bearing gifts. It is the more 
so when Senators Barry Goldwater, Karl Mundt and 
other union foes appear to be saying something outwardly 
similar. The key question today, however, is what kind of 
legislation could genuinely aid honest unionism. 

The bills before Congress and plans otherwise urged 
vary considerably. But, excepting the die-hard ideas 
which would legislate most of unionism out of existence, 
the general tenor of the current drive for regulation is 
to protect union members’ rights as against the power of 
leaders and officers. That is most fully brought forth in 
the seven-point program recently advanced by Senate 
minority leader William F. Knowland. His program 
calls for: 

© Election of union officers by secret ballot. 

© Recall of unsatisfactory union officers by secret ballot. 

© No strike without a majority union vote by secret 
ballot. 

© Protection of union welfare funds “in the same way 
that bank depositors are protected.” 

© Handling of union dues and initiation fees under 
conditions of “strict accountability and integrity.” 

© Membership “power to correct arbitrary and unlaw- 
. . [if possible by] the 
same kind of safeguards provided stockholders.” 

© Protection of individual union members from “dis- 
crimination or reprisal.” 

Five of the seven points deal with matters of internal 
democracy. Knowland picked the issue as central after 
an active month-long exploration of grassroots party 
and public sentiment in California. He does not propose 
to become a political has-been, nor is he classifiable as an 


ful accounts of union officials . 


out-and-out anti-union politician. He is well informed and 
too intelligent to think that a head-on fight against labor 
could ever uproot unionism. Mindful of the conservative 
base of his strength, he finds occasion to note that he 
favors “right-to-work” legislation “in principle.” But he 
makes no crusade for it. Instead, as reported by Earl 
Mazo in the N.Y. Herald Tribune: 

“He handles the touchiest item—the right-to-work or 
anti-union-shop issue—with an earnest declaration that 
the right to work, the right to employment, is a basic civil 
right. . .. The Senator solemnly repeats at every opportu- 
nity that his seven-point program for ‘union democracy’ 
would benefit every rank-and-file member of all unions 
and become ‘labor’s bill of rights’ by clipping away execu- 
tive powers from union leaders, particularly the unscrupu- 
lous ones.” 

Whatever the intent back of the Senator’s words, there 
is little doubt that public opinion inclines toward some 
measure of intervention by law into the conduct of inter- 
nal union affairs. 

Labor-regulatory legislation is clearly on the way, and 
some is certain to be enacted whether labor wants it or 
not. The eventual legislative product will certainly be 
worse if labor takes no part in shaping it. It seems the 


better part of union wisdom to remember the sad experi- . 


ence of the Taft-Hartley Act. The non-yielding, non-bar- 
gaining position of the union chiefs of that time, in both 
the AFL and the CIO, virtually paralyzed the efforts of 
the many pro-labor members of Congress to modify some 
features of the bill—and thus unwittingly played into the 
hands of those favoring restrictive legislation. In 1947, 
union-minded Harry S. Truman sat in the White House; 
Congress overrode his veto. The public is now much more 
suspicious of union leadership than it was a decade ago. 

Labor people have long memories of wrongs done them 
by legislative, judicial and administrative agencies of the 
Government. AFL-CIO President George Meany voiced a 
significant change of attitude when he pledged: “We will 
support the enactment of whatever legislation is necessary 
to protect the funds of our membership and to correct 
abuses that adversely affect the public interest.” But 
Meany also indicated the limits of that retreat: “Let me 
make it crystal clear: The AFL-CIO will fight to the last 
ditch against any attempt by the enemies of labor in Con- 
gress to capitalize on the investigation of corrupt prac- 
tices for the purpose of fastening further restrictive legis- 
lation upon the whole trade-union movement.” 

It is doubtful that a “fight to the last ditch” can spell 
victory in the current supercharged public mood on an 
issue which cannot easily be seen as aiming to endanger 
the very life of organized labor. Such intent is clearly 
present in many instances, and labor spokesmen won’t 
be slow to detect and accordingly tag a particular propo- 
nent or proposal. But the legislative trend, on the whole, 
is not primarily inimical to unionism. It may well be 
that Meany’s immediately negative reaction was tac- 


tically sound. But a bold proposal to bolster internal 
union democracy by a wise, constructive law, coming 
from him, would most certainly split the honest, reform. 
minded proponents of regulatory legislation away from 
the union-busters. 

The American people have accepted bona fide unionism 
as an integral part of the democratic way of life, but at 
times they are a bit critical of some details of labor per. 
formance. It is, indeed, a matter of legitimate concern to 
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thinking Americans whether the “private governments” )aumbers 


of 20 million of their fellow-citizens are run democrati- 
cally or oligarchically, are operated honestly or as a prey 
to thieves and hold-up men, are guided by a sense of 
national concern or torn asunder by pursuers of factional 
special interests. A mere pledge of “self-discipline” would 
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carry little conviction. It works no better in unions than 
anywhere else. 

Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York, a liberal Repub- 
lican, is reported to favor regulation of internal union 
democracy. And Massachusetts Senator John F. Kennedy, 
labor-supported and friendly to labor, takes a similar 
view. He favors legal machinery to eliminate abuses by 
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local officers and by trustees appointed by national officers | 


to manage local union affairs. 

More than expediency makes it urgent for labor lead- 
ership to take a hard look at the internal union demo-| 
cratic process and, likewise, at what is going on in Con- 
gress. Even if there were no external pressure, there is 
room for improvement of internal democracy. Unionism 
as a whole may well find it of advantage to itself, in the 
long run, to have the members’ rights and leaders’ respon- 
sibility bolstered by adequate legislation, carefully de- 
vised and properly administered under foolproof institu- 
tional setups. That may cramp the style of some of the 
particularly power-conscious local or general officers. But 
the almost certain consequence, a release of many mem- 
bers’ numbed energies and revival of frustrated loyalties. 
would eventually prove rewarding to both members and 





leaders. Members would be encouraged to take a real 
hand in union matters beyond listening to officers’ mono- 
logues and casting votes on union-management contracts 
and in officers’ elections. 

Part 6 of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code, which 
covers Union Democratic Processes (approved May 23. 
1957), observes: 

“The record of union democracy, like the record of 
our nation’s democracy, is not perfect. A few unions do 
not adequately, in their constitutions, provide for these 
basic elements of democratic practices. A few unions do 
not practice or implement the principles set forth in theit 
constitutions. Finally, while the overwhelming majority 
of American unions both preach and practice the princi 
ples of democracy, in all too many instances the member- 
ship by apathy and indifference have forfeited their rights 
of union citizenship.” 

No one can question the candor of this statement. But 
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internalf its statistical basis is uncertain. “Not perfect” is not a 
coming precise description. It may mean near-perfect or no- 
reform.| Where near it. One would wish to know more about the 
numbers of members in those “few unions” which do not 
provide, in their constitutions, for basic democratic prin- 
nionism \ciples, and in the other “few unions [which] do not 
. but at( practice or implement the principles set forth in their 
bor per: | constitutions.” 

ncern to} Some of these “few unions” have quite impressive 
nments” juumbers of members. The Teamsters have 1.4 million. 
mocrati.} The total gets to be alarming if the proverbial butchers, 
s a prey bakers and candle-stick makers are added. Surely there 
sense of fare many good, democratically-run locals in the Team- 
‘actional |sters’ Union, There may also be clique-ruled locals in the 
”” would }clean-at-the-top Machinists’ Union—and in all the 200- 
yns than }odd national unions in and out of the merged federation. 


The members’ apathy to which the Code refers breeds 
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The democratic code carries no such sanctions against 
piolators as does the code on corrupt practices. It can be 
Je. which €@forced by moral suasion only, by the prestige of the 
May 23. AFL-CIO leadership, at present very high. But no suasion 
heed be exercised where democracy works well. And, 
recosd where things are in bad shape, a non-enforceable code is 
inions do consequential. 
for these The reference to the “overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
unions do (@" unions [which] both preach and practice the prin- 
h in their ples of democracy” is speculative, based on reports of 
majority | ficers, some not a little biased. Meany, who has im- 
he princi- Pressed himself upon the public mind as a straight- 
» member POCter, said the other day at the convention of the 
neir rights dustrial Union Department: “Until the Senate hear- 
ngs, we did not know one one-hundredth of the corrup- 
ment. But f°" existing in the union movement.” The Senate Com- 
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mittee itself is not omniscient, and information on demo- 
cratic practices is not subject to subpoena and not suscep- 
tible to accountants’ reckoning, either. 

That a mending of ways is wanted finds further confir- 
mation in the UAW’s setting up of a “watchdog commit- 
tee,” officially the Public Review Board. The UAW lead- 
ers, headed by Walter P. Reuther, have been much con- 
cerned about assuring full protection of members’ inter- 
ests against possible power usurpation by union officers 
on all levels. Having wrested leadership of the UAW from 
the Communists in 1946, they wrote into the union’s con- 
stitution the best provisions they could devise to serve 
that end. In 1953, they further amended these provisions. 
A feature of these democratic union laws in the UAW, as 
in all other unions, was that the processing of member- 
officer conflicts was done within the union itself. 

The ideal state of affairs was not, however, thus 





SENATORS KNOWLAND, JAVITS AND KENNEDY: "THE GENERAL TENOR IS TO PROTECT UNION MEMBERS’ RIGHTS’ 


achieved. Though the record of the UAW has been of 
the highest as regards clean and democratic union per- 
formance, the UAW leaders found it advisable to recom- 
mend (and the 3,000 delegates to the 16th UAW Consti- 
tutional Convention in April 1957 overwhelmingly ap- 
proved) creation of the Public Review Board, composed 
of seven prominent citizens not connected with the union, 
to act as a court of final resort for members with griev- 
ances against their local or the International. The Board 
is empowered to insure that officers at all levels continue 
to observe the highest ethical standards and democratic 
practices within the UAW. 

Democracy is a complicated operation. Implicit in it is 
exercise of power with the consent of the governed—and, 
in turn, active participation by the governed in the mak- 
ing of important decisions, through freely and regularly 
chosen representatives. Democracy further implies sepa- 
ration of authority and delineation of competence among 





the executive, legislative and judicial functions and their 
respective institutions, A vital point is the recognition 
and legitimate functioning of an opposition and the right 
of institutional reform and change of Government person- 
nel and laws. 

Unionism, as it came into being over a century-and-a- 
half ago, was not of so complex a design. Its democratic 
process was, historically, of the town-meeting type. Its 
underlying thought in the early days was that of a “mass 
democracy,” traceable to the equivalent central idea of 
the French Revolution and its philosopher-guide Rous- 
seau. It presupposed, like that philosophy, a “general will” 
and a total identity of interest on the part of all members 
of the union. The union did not recognize internal con- 
flicts of interest, and there were none. There were too 
many on the outside to cope with: employers, Govern- 
ment, courts, police, anti-union workers. Anyone who 
deviated from the general will within, as set by the local 
union meetings, had to accept the decision or take the 
consequences: Out. 

The principle of solid internal unity of “officers and 
men” lasted and served the unions well as a cohesive 
and directive force throughout their formative stages. 
For the task of fighting for economic survival and the 
political reforms that facilitated that fight were one and 
indivisible. The orientation ceased to be satisfactory as 
labor emerged from its socio-political doghouse and 
moved up as a contender for its share of power and re- 
sponsibility in the national equilibrium. 

When the old philosophy ceased to fit, union structure 
evolved step-by-step to match the demands of new cir- 
cumstances. Yet, the innovations did not include airtight 
institutional setups to deal with the growing internal com- 
plexities and resultant conflicts. At the same time, the 
older homogeneity of the union membership no longer 
prevails. The union, comprising a variety of workers in 
a variety of special types of employment within its opera- 
tional base, the jurisdiction, now often represents not 
an all-inclusive general will but the common denomina- 
tor of many differing wills, harmonized on a give-and- 
take basis. 

Unionism has now become institutionalized and is 
involved in a variety of directions with numerous seg- 
ments of the public. In consequence, the relationship be- 
tween the “organization” and the individual member, and 
sometimes with groupings of members, is more involved 
than what was implied in the old slogan: All for one, one 
for all. These words still epitomize the cardinal raison 
d’étre of unionism. But the mass democracy has become 
differentiated. 

Labor leadership has become professionalized, yet it is 
an elective office. The leader lives on a dead-end street. 
Staying in office becomes his paramount task, which he 
fulfils quite often by building a clique or compromising 
his beliefs or the members’ interest. Being nearly always 
re-elected may (and often does) reflect not the members’ 





undying preference but the unedifying art of “an enginee. 
ing of consent,” with the democratic process mechanized 

A distinction should be made at this point between tye 
aspects of members’ rights: (1) the right to participate 
in the making of union decisions which bear on the term 
of employment and whatever else comes within the con 
cept of the worker’s economic interest; and (2) the 
right of members to participate in “running the organiza, 
tion”—i.e., the right to criticize the administration, poli 
cies and personnel, the right to freedom of expression and 
dissent in matters that legitimately come up for action by 
the union. 

There is in practice a good deal of democracy 
as regards the first category. Members’ opinions ar 
actively sought for decisions on working conditions 
other worker “equities” in and around the job. Members 
in large numbers, share in the determination of thes 
problems through the widespread and fairly broad sy 


tems of shop or plant meetings and other = 


~ 





setups. Of course, leadership opinion and outlook ca 
great weight, but responsible leaders also keep their ey 
and ears close to the grassroots. It could hardly be other 
wise. The validity of union-industry agreement depend 
upon the workers’ satisfaction with the clauses in t 
document. Full employment helps, too. 

Far less satisfactory is the state of internal union 
democracy when the members’ civil rights are at issue) not of th 
There are considerable variations on this score, but wherq but of a 
the adjective “good” can be used it is due most often tf lacking 
high-quality, democratic-minded officers, members ener} There 
getically insistent on protecting their rights, and perhap# union a 
also a bit of good luck. There is no adequate defense of) may ma 
such rights in the basic structure of most unions. receive j 

In only rare instances is opposition to the administra} courts o 
tion in power at all tolerated. Only the printers’ unio position 
permits the continuous functioning of an opposition party to court 
to contend for office on equal terms with the administre} ress, ev. 
tion. What is allowed as the basis of these printers’ union quick. 
“parties,” though, is not a political or social ideology b The c 
a stand on trade or industrial policies, or individual meq ber has 
its of candidates for office. Generally, functioning opposi redress ; 
tions are not tolerated. Union governments, like ws the unic 
other governments, prefer to carry on as best they know pressive 
how without being disturbed by dissenters, even well} to a high 
wishing ones. Internal democracy in that second sense i “work ; 
not on the upgrade. Growing centralization and tightening Vain.” 7 
officer control are. vidual u 

As union organizations grow ever bigger and theif the regu 
business more complicated, the influence of the individual The g: 
member upon the operation of the union tends to dimin te act a 
ish. The grievance he may have—apart from what maj tons or 
belong to labor-management relations and issues—is 4 make pr 
likely to receive, in a local union of many thousands 4 Vation , 
members, the kind of personal and close consideratio"f !mportan 
that was possible in the old-time small organizations moment 
Even worse perhaps, the grievance will get the attention The r 
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REUTHER: "THE WOODS ARE NOT FULL OF UAW UNIONS' 


not of the experienced, responsible head of the local union, 
but of a second-string staff specialist or a busy committee 
lacking in competence or objectivity. 

There remains the cumbersome recourse to the national 
union authorities—where the same set of circumstances 
may make satisfaction unattainable. Eventually, failing to 
receive justice, the members may take recourse to regular 
courts of law. The average union member is hardly in a 
position to cope with the difficulties involved in “going 
to court.” Not all cases are court-actionable, and prog- 
ress, even when the courts do act, is neither easy nor 
quick. 

The courts will not generally intervene until the mem- 
ber has fully exhausted all the avenues and methods for 
redress of his grievance which his union provides, unless 
the union by-laws and constitution are “tyrannical, op- 
pressive or confiscatory.” or if an appeal by a member 


) to a higher union authority against the local action would 


“work an undue hardship” or would be “illusory or 
vain.” There are many obstacles in the way of an indi- 
vidual union member seeking redress of his grievance via 
the regular courts, including the consideration of cost. 

The gist of it all is that few unions, if any, are equipped 
to act as judicial bodies against their own administra- 
tions or local units. They lack the basic provisions which 
make processing of justice real and true. But the preser- 
Vation of internal union democracy is a matter of 
importance within the union movement and of great 
moment nationally. What, then, can be done? 

The remedy devised by the UAW may work—in its 
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case. But its case is exceptional. The woods are not full of 
UAW-type unions and Reuther administrations. Their 
“watchdog committee” may prove effective, but the woods 
are not full, either, of the exceptional breed of “watchdog 
committee” the UAW secured. Ultimately, it is illusory 
to depend on public-spirited citizens to engage en 
masse in laundering union conflicts. When hundreds of 
unions turn to that expedient, the business will be pro- 
fessionalized and things will fall in pretty much the 
old fold. 

National union leadership should seriously 
sider the establishment, by enactment of a national law, 
of an institutional arrangement to provide legal redress 
of grievances and to help cultivate the observance of 
proper, democratic member-officer relations within the 
unions. Such a Court of Intra-Union Relations would 
have to be so set up that, under proper provisions and 
checks, its members would be completely removed from 


con- 


‘the interplay of partisan and special-interest forces in the 


national political system—perhaps by being appointed by 
high national authority for life. Realization of the idea 
could come only after clear, careful and patient study by 
an appropriate public body, together with representative. 
responsible union leadership. A Court of Intra-Union 
Relations would, in effect, be a Public Defender office for 
the protection of union members and officers against un- 
fair practices within the union’s body politic, from what- 
ever quarter it comes. 

The thought is patterned on the idea of the courts of 
domestic relations. Discipline and cohesion are essential 
to the maintenance of unions as effective organizations, 
even as they are essential in family life. The reasoning 
that went into the setting up of the family courts is appli- 
cable to the problems of union democracy. Labor leaders, 
in the higher echelons, love to refer to their unions as 
the labor or union family. So it would be logical enough 
to apply the same remedy to disputes in the “union 
family” when an impasse has been reached. 

Labor unions are now powerful and big. They should 
be so to do their job in big, power-oriented America— 
with its big business, big government, bigness in every 
way everywhere. Unions need effective, power-endowed 
leadership. But leader-effectiveness depends upon alert, 
loyal and dynamic members. Conflicts between the uses of 
power and the exercises of rights are unavoidable, but 
those accused of abuse of power cannot in fairness dis- 
pense justice; they are more likely to impede it. Hence, 
there ought to be a law—a law and a court to compose 
intra-union, member-officer disputes over power, rights 
and duties. 

There still lingers in the recesses of union-consciousness 
that ancient fear of Government, of law, of the courts. 
That no longer fits the new state and status of the 20- 
million-member union movement in the democratic 
United States. There is a time to fear, and there is a 
time to face up to what was once feared. 











In the year since the Suez conflict and Soviet suppression of the revolution 
in Hungary, many European countries have noticed a shift in the balance 
of power. This has been accentuated, of course, by the impression registered 
when Soviet scientists launched Sputniks I and II. An analysis of how this 
shift has affected the actions of two dictators lately considered U.S. allies, 
Spain’s Franco and Yugoslavia’s Tito, is presented in the two disturbing 
reports which follow by Richard Scott Mowrer and Hugh Seton-Watson. 





FRANCO SPAIN 
AFTER THE SPUTNIK 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MADRID 

ENERAL Francisco Franco’s 
G right-wing authoritarian regime 
is calling off its cold war with Com- 
munist Russia. There had been a 
behind-the-scenes tendency in this 
direction for some time, but since the 
launching of the Soviet satellites the 
trend has become more pronounced. 

At the same time, American pres- 
tige here is sagging badly. A shower 
of criticism of the United States, the 
sharpest since the pre-alliance days, 
followed in the wake of Sputniks I 
and II. It was touched off by General 
Franco himself and taken up by the 
Government-controlled press. 

The impact on Spanish official 
thinking of the Soviet sputnik may 
be gauged by the following occur- 
rences: 

® On October 7, three days after 
the Russians successfully rocketed 
Sputnik I into space, Franco made a 
speech in which he took the unprece- 
dented step of drawing a parallel be- 
tween the Soviet system and his own 
in order to demonstrate that it is au- 
thoritarian regimes based on “disci- 
pline and order” that get places. He 
said: 

“We cannot ignore the political im- 
portance of the fact that a nation has 
suceeded in launching the first artifi- 
cial satellite. This could not have 
happened in the old Russia; it was 


bound to happen in the new Russia. 
The achievement of great exploits re- 
quires political unity and discipline. 
Whether we like it or not, this could 
not have happened in countries which 
are divided and without order. 

“We must not let ourselves be 
blinded by passion. We must distin- 
guish between what is evil and what 
has real and effective value. I say that 
what has effective value is political 
unity, continuity, authority and disci- 
pline.” 

This unparalleled tribute to the 
Soviet Union was followed by what 
diplomats here regard as a deliberate 
slap at the United States. In the same 
“sputnik speech,” General Franco de- 
clared: 

“Tt is said, and I believe this to be 
true, that when Truman informed his 
allies at Potsdam of [America’s] 
possession of the atom bomb which 
was to be dropped on Japan, Stalin 
struck the table with his fist and said: 
‘If you had it, why did you let Rus- 
sia bleed herself with offensives? I 
demand that you reveal to me all 
your technical achievements in this 
field.” So, with that ingenuousness 
and innocence for which history will 
doubtless hold them accountable, the 
Americans revealed to the Russians 
the secrets of atomic energy and the 
results of research done in the United 
States.” 


The Caudillo’s words evidently as. 
tonished the censorship department: 
24 hours passed before the speech 
was cleared for publication in the na. 
tion’s press. 

© On the same day, the newspaper 





Hoja del Lunes came out with the 
most biting criticism of the United 
States to pass censorship since the | 
signing of the Spanish-American al. 
liance in 1953: 
“The launching of the first satel. 4 
lite by the Soviet Union represents a { 
serious loss of prestige for the United 
States, which, after undertaking a 
fabulous propaganda campaign an- 
nouncing how it would launch its | 
satellite next spring, has been beaten [ 
by the scientists of Russia. It would 
be a good idea for the Americans to 
learn the lesson the Russians have 
just given them and in future to abol- 
ish their system of sensationalist 
propaganda and not sell the fur of 
the bear until they have caught it.” ( 
Doubtless the criticism was mer- | 
ited. What gave it special significance 
was that, by the very nature of the 
Franco regime, it could not have 





tion. 

e American propaganda took an- ¢ 
other beating when the Spanish pa- 
pers used photographs of U.S. satel- 
lite models, furnished weeks previ- 
ously by the U.S. Information Serv- 





FRANCO: PRAISES "NEW RUSSIA’ 


The New Leader 
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ice, to illustrate the Russian achieve- 
ment. 

e For the first time under Franco, 
Moscow’s Pravda hit the streets of 
Madrid—in the form of a reproduc- 
tion in the Spanish papers of the 
Communist organ’s front page with 
news about the sputnik. Spanish pa- 
pers were also allowed to publish So- 
viet diagrams of the satellite rockets, 
complete with the explanations in 
Russian. Never before had the press 
been allowed such freedom to play 
up things Russian. When Stalin died 
in 1953, Spanish papers were pre- 
vented from publishing his picture 
or that of any top Russian of the 
moment. 

© For the first time in the Franco 
era, a press conference was organized 
in Madrid featuring Soviet citizens, 
in this instance the Soviet scientists 
who had attended the International 
Geophysical Year space travel con- 
gress in Barcelona. Nothing sensa- 
tional emerged from the meeting, but 
it was obvious that the reporters of 
Madrid’s straitjacketed press enjoyed 
the novel experience of interviewing 
Red Russians. 

® On October 12 in Washington, 
Spanish Ambassador José Maria de 
Areilza gave a Columbus Day recep- 
tion to which Soviet diplomats were 
invited for the first time. The Ambas- 
sadors of Communist Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were also present. 

® Spain is negotiating a $25-mil- 
lion deal with East Germany. Spanish 
negotiators are in contact with Czech 
Government officials. Direct trade re- 
lations with Poland are 2 fact. 

Against these post-sputnik mani- 
festations of diminishing hostility to- 
ward the Soviet bloc it must be 
recorded that the Franco regime’s 
abhorrence of the Communist ideol- 
ogy remains, and with it a profound 
dread of Soviet power. But also to be 
considered is what Franco adherents 
refer to as “diplomatic realism.” A 
long-term possibility is that, if the 
United States fails to catch up with 
the Russians in the rocket race, 
Spain will wish to scrap the Ameri- 
can alliance and revert to neutrality. 
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YUGOSLAVIA MOVES 
CLOSER TO MOSCOW 


Did Khrushchev order East German recognition? 


By Hugh Seton-Watson Author, “The East European Revolution” 


HE condemnation of Milovan 

Djilas to seven more years in 
prison was followed, within a few 
weeks, by the decision of the Bel- 
grade Government to recognize the 
East German Communist regime. The 
two events were probably connected, 
and both have alarming implications 
for Western policy. 

That Djilas should be punished for 
his opposition to the Communist re- 
gime may at first sight not appear 
remarkable. No serious Western ob- 
server, after all, believed that Yugo- 
slavia was not ruled by a dictatorship. 
But Djilas had already been pun- 
ished, first by the loss of his official 
positions and then by imprisonment. 
His book, The New Class, published 
in August, is less sharp in tone than 
his famous article of January 1954 
about the ruling bureaucracy of Yu- 
goslavia. When last autumn he pub- 
lished an article in THe New LEADER 
bitterly denouncing Yugoslav official 
attitudes to the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, he was sent to prison on a mild 
sentence. All that has happened since 
then is that his manuscript, completed 
before his appeared 
abroad, with an analysis, in Marxist 
terms, of the class structure of the 
Communist totalitarian state. 

Though this applies to some extent 
to Yugoslavia, it is primarily con- 
cerned with the Soviet Union. Djilas 
takes some pains to stress the differ- 
ences between Yugoslavia and Rus- 
sia, and to give credit for the reforms 
introduced into the former since 
1948. It is not likely that his analysis 
will do much harm to his former 
comrades in Belgrade. But for the 
Soviet public, especially for the 


arrest, has 


younger generation of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia, Djilas’s theory has ex- 
plosive qualities. No doubt it will be 
distributed in large quantities in 
Asia, and efforts will be made to 
bring it to the knowledge of the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union and of the 
more remote and “loyal” East Euro- 
pean satellites—Rumania and Bul- 
garia. 

The Soviet leaders are extremely 
sensitive to any criticism in Marxist 
terms. It is they, not President Tito, 
who have to fear the impact of Djilas. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the new and savage sentence im- 
posed on him was decided not in Bel- 
grade but in Moscow. It raises the 
question whether in foreign policy 
Yugoslavia is still a sovereign state. 

For some years, Yugoslavia’s rela- 
tions with the West have been deteri- 
orating. But it has always been pos- 
sible to find arguments to minimize 
the extent of her re-entry into the 
Soviet orbit. Marshal Tito’s coopera- 
tion with Nehru and Nasser in their 
anti-Western schemes could be inter- 
preted as “non-alignment.” The weak- 
ening of the Balkan Alliance was due 
to British and Greek policies about 
Cyprus, not to any action by Bel- 
grade or Moscow. Tito has a very 
grave moral responsibility for the 
Hungarian tragedy, for the moral 
encouragement he gave to Geré on 
the eve of the Budapest demonstra- 
tions undoubtedly strengthened Gerd’s 
refusal to make any concessions and 
so helped to bring about the first de- 
cisive bloodshed. But even this could 
be explained away as a regrettable 
mistake of judgment. Most Western 
observers of Yugoslavia, including 





the present writer, were desperately 
anxious to give the Yugoslav leaders 


the benefit of every conceivable 
doubt. But Belgrade’s subservience to 
Moscow in the Djilas affair placed 
an impossible strain on our wishful 
thinking. 

The recognition of the Ulbricht re- 
gime is a still more serious matter. 
There can be no possible explanation 
except subservience to Moscow. By 
this act Yugoslavia has proclaimed 
solidarity with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the German question, the 
most important single issue affecting 
the peace and security of Europe. 
The Yugoslav leaders cannot be so 
childish as to believe their own cant 
phrases about the militarism of Ade- 
nauer and the peace-loving character 
of the Deutsche Demokratische Re- 
publik. They know perfectly well that 
the DDR is the chosen instrument for 
the forcible Bolshevization of Ger- 
many, and that its territory is a 
Soviet-armed base directed equally 
against Poland and Western Europe. 
By recognizing the DDR, they are 
consciously associating themselves 
with Moscow’s aims of conquest. 

The Yugoslav decision is extreme- 
ly useful to the Soviet Union, and 
extremely harmful to European peace 
and security, in two distinct direc- 
tions—in Poland and in the Balkans. 

The West German Government had 
no choice but to reply to this calcu- 
lated insult by severing diplomatic 
relations with Yugoslavia. If it had 
failed to react strongly. the uncom- 
mitted countries would quickly have 
followed the Yugoslav example. But 
its inevitable and justifiable reaction 
will make it extremely hard to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations between 
Bonn and Warsaw. Poland and West 
Germany have, of course, always 
been divided by the question of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier, but they have 
also had a common interest in de- 
fense against the DDR, which is a 
Soviet weapon against both. 

Most Poles understand that they 
can never be independent of Russia 
until they have come to terms with 
Germany, and that Germany means 


not the puppet DDR but the Federal 
Republic. For their part, many Ger- 
mans know well that normal relations 
with Poland are essential to their 
own security. In the autumn of 1956, 
the Polish desire for relations with 
West Germany was made very clear. 
But at that time the West German 
leaders, faced with a forthcoming 
general election, could not make any 
overtures to Poland which would an- 
tagonize the expellee vote. Mean- 
while, partly from disappointment, 
partly from a desire to conciliate 
Moscow, and partly perhaps because 
this was Gomulka’s own view, the 
Polish press poured forth denuncia- 
tions of the Adenauer regime as the 
willing heir to Prussian militarism 
and to Hitler. 

In September, however, Adenauer 
won his election. He no longer need- 
ed to pay much attention to the ex- 
pellee pressure group. It was com- 
mon knowledge that his Foreign Sec- 
retary, Heinrich von Brentano, strong- 
ly desired a rapprochement with 
Poland. It was at this moment that 
the Yugoslav Government struck. De- 
liberately it forced West Germany to 
reprisals, of which not only Yugo- 
slavia but the whole world had long 
been forewarned. Immediately the 
propaganda machine of the whole 
Soviet bloc, including Gomulka’s Po- 
land, took up the theme of Ade- 
nauer’s “aggression,” and the hope 
of better German-Polish relations has 
been killed stone dead. 

On one point at least, there should 
be no misunderstanding in the West. 
This lamentable situation was caused 
not by any tactlessness in Bonn, but 
by a deliberate provocation by the 
Yugoslavs. The conclusion is ines- 
capable that this action, like the con- 
demnation of Djilas, was planned 
and timed not in Belgrade but in 
Moscow. 

If President Tito has decided to 
return to the satellite fold, this will 
also have its effect in the Balkans. It 
can hardly be a coincidence that the 
Yugoslav move came at a time when 
Soviet threats to Turkey had reached 
a new intensity. Turkey is the one 


strong Western position in the whole 
eastern Mediterranean. As such, it 
has long been one of Moscow’s prior. 
ity targets. Soviet policy has made 
great efforts to turn Turkey’s flanks, 
in the east and in the west. In Syria, 
it has been successful. Iraq has hith- 
erto withstood pressure, but how long 
it will be able to hold out remains 
doubtful. Anglo-Greek prestige-mon- 
gering in the Cyprus question has 
been a gift of fortune to Khrushchev. 
In her isolation, Greece has counted 
a good deal on the friendship of 
Yugoslavia. Now we may expect that 
Yugoslav influence will be used to 
persuade Greece to associate herself 
directly with the campaign of political 
warfare against Turkev. Whatever 
the cancellation of Marshal Tito’s 
visit to Moscow and the momentary 
softening of Soviet attacks on Turkey 
may mean, the situation is indeed a 
last challenge to the few remnants 
of sanity in London and Athens. 

One can only wonder why Yugo- 
slavia should now have decided to 
render such signal service to Mos- 
cow. Is President Tito so impressed 
by Soviet armed strength that he be- 
lieves that, so oder so, Khrushchev 
will have subdued all Europe within 
the foreseeable future, and that he 
had better be on the winning side? 
No doubt his predecessor Milan 
Stojadinovic, from the era of Hitler, 
would approve this motive. Or is he 
so afraid of the pressures for change 
within his own country that he feels 
he can only resist them by enlisting 
Moscow’s support at any price? With 
this feeling, too, Stojadinovic would 
have sympathized. Whatever the Mar- 
shal’s motives, if he decides to behave 
as the enemy of the West he can only 
expect to be treated as an enemy. 
Western governments should not for- 
get that not only the people of Yugo- 
slavia, but also many members of the 
state and party machines, have no 
desire for enmity with the West. Per- 
haps President Tito would be wise to 
remember that the greater freedom 
and prosperity of the last years have 
made such people stronger and bold- 
er than they were in 1948. 
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Behind the U.S.-British decision to ship 


Arms to Tunisia 


By Lorna Hahn 


n NOVEMBER 14, after two 
O months of soul-searching, the 
State Department announced that the 
United States and Great Britain 
would send some arms to the Re- 
public of Tunisia. The next morning, 
Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba 
and his cabinet went to Al Aouina 
airport to welcome the first ship- 
ments: 350 submachine guns and 70 
Bren guns from Britain, and 500 
semi-automatic rifles with 50,000 
rounds of ammunition from America. 

The token delivery, worth less than 
$100,000, hardly seems worthy of 
much attention. But France termed 
this an “unpardonable,” “humiliat- 
ing” gesture which could wreck the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
further charged that the move signals 
an effort by Washington to “arm the 
Arabs,” and that the arms will be 
shunted to the Algerian rebels now 
battling French forces. 

If these charges were beyond 
doubt, France might have legitimate 
grounds for complaint. But the send- 
ing of a few guns to Tunisia had no 
relation to any U.S. policy of arming 
or not arming “the Arabs” who seek 
either to attack Israel or to protect 
themselves against the intrigues of 
fellow Arabs. Moreover, Tunisia—in 
direct defiance of Egyptian dictator 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s pan-Arab am- 
bitions—is trying to form a Western- 
linked North African confederation 
composed of itself, Morocco, Algeria 
and Libya. This explains her contin- 
ued efforts to act as mediator in the 
Algerian conflict. 

Indeed, the suggestion that U.S. 
arms would be given to the Algerians 
1s something of a bad joke where 
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Tunisia is concerned. “The National 
Liberation Front,” wryly remarked 
Tunisian Secretary of State and De- 
fense Bahi Ladgham, “is far better 
off than we can hope to be for a long, 
long time. If anything, it’s they who 
should be giving arms to us, not 
vice versa.” 

The 40,000-man Algerian army has 
been amply supplied from Egyptian, 
Italian and renegade French sources. 
The Tunisian Army, numbering bare- 
ly 6,000, has only 3,000 rifles and 
less than three cartridges per man; 
its much-publicized “arms” from 
Egypt consisted merely of a few 
hundred small sidearms. 

Because its Western frontier is 
with Algeria, Tunisia has been sub- 
ject to frequent French incursions 
since the Algerian rebellion began. 
Until last summer, these were limited 
to small groups of French soldiers 
who, chasing Algerian fellaghas, 
crossed into Tunisia and skirmished 
with Tunisian soldiers and civilians. 
Several Tunisians, including Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs Khemais 
Hajeri, were thus killed or gravely 
wounded. 

In September, however, Secretary 
of Defense André Morice announced 
that henceforth France would exer- 
cise the international right of “hot 
pursuit”: French Army units would 
follow Algerians into Tunisia and 
continue fighting there if necessary. 
Paris claimed that because Tunisia 
was insisting on withdrawal of the 
30,000 French troops stationed there, 
the Algerian-Tunisian border would 
be open to Algerians trying to escape 
French pursuers and France could 
not allow this. 





Invasions involving large numbers 
of French soldiers and even strafings 
from French airplanes followed. 
As Tunis saw it, this was part of 
a definite plot hatched by certain 
military officials, with the coopera- 
tion of politicians like Morice and 
Robert Lacoste, to provoke enough 
French-Tunisian friction to justify a 
large-scale invasion. 

Tunisian leaders first suspected 
this last July, when France hinted 
that withdrawal of its troops from 
Tunisia would have serious conse- 
quences. Tunisia did everything pos- 
sible—short of asking the Soviet bloc 
for arms—to strengthen its fledgling 
army and reinforce its border de- 
fenses. These efforts, however, were 
insufficient, and the first week of 
September brought the hot-pursuit 
episodes. It was at this point that 
Bourguiba and Ladgham told Ameri- 
can Ambassador Lewis Jones that 
they needed arms immediately. 

This began the flurry of discus- 
sions between Washington and Paris, 
Paris and Tunis, Tunis and Washing- 
ton. The State Department, trying to 
steer a middle course, decided to ask 
Belgium and Italy—with whom Tu- 
nisia had already engaged in discus- 
sions—to send arms. Dulles made 
this commitment definite on October 
2 in a long chat with Ladgham. When 
Belgium and Italy, under pressure 
from France, kept procrastinating, 
Washington decided to consult with 
London. Both concluded that they 
had to ship the arms themselves as 
soon as possible. If France was an- 
gry, she was told, she could put a 
stop to these shipments by sending 
arms to Tunisia herself—without the 
previously demanded condition that 
Tunisia promise not to accept other 
arms from any other country. 

The sending of arms to Tunisia 
helps the most pro-Western country 
in the Moslem world to keep its self- 
respect without having to look to 
Moscow. It is also strengthening 
Bourguiba’s position throughout all 
of North Africa, thus making it easier 
for him to proceed with his plans for 
a pro-Western confederation. 
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N ITs ISSUE of June 30, 1957, the Polish weekly Po 

Prostu announced that it was suspending publication 
for two months. The editors referred to an old custom 
“neglected these last two years because of the pressure of 
events.” The announcement seemed curious. It was pre- 
cisely in the last two years that Po Prostu, a modest stu- 
dent paper of Stalinist origin, had become the major 
weekly of the young Polish anti-Stalinist left. And no- 
body noticed the “pressure of events” diminishing in 
Poland last summer. 

On September 1, the 150,000 readers of Po Prostu 
looked for their paper in vain. Toward the 10th, the news 
spread that two issues of Po Prostu had been seized by 
the censor. Po Prostu had already been subject to censor- 
ship for six months; since then, the weekly’s young edi- 
tors had submitted to the censor enough material each 
week to fill 24 pages, in the hope of publishing 8. This 
time, it seemed, not just a single article or report was at 
stake but the very essence of Po Prostu. 

On September 15, Sokorski, Minister of Culture in the 
Stalin era and now head of the Polish radio, called a press 
conference at which he declared that Po Prostu would 
not come out for the time being. He cited the titles of 
articles which were incompatible with the “Polish path to 
socialism.” 

Curiously, Gomulka’s visit to Tito seems to have been 
related to this stiffer policy. Just before leaving for Bel- 
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grade, Gomulka urged Polish journalists to prove their 
total solidarity with the policies of his regime. On his 
return on September 21, he delivered a speech to the 
Zeran auto workers in which, after attacking Milovan 
Djilas, he accused Po Prostu of “blackening socialism.” 
Po Prostu, Gomulka declared, “must follow the Party line 
or it will not appear.” 

Several days of negotiations followed, in the course of 
which it was announced that Po Prostu would reappear 
on October 1. But certain members of its editorial board 
felt they would rather sacrifice the paper altogether than 
compromise its spirit. On October 2, the Central Commit. 
tee of the Party decided that Po Prostu would not appear 
again. 

In reviewing the development of Po Prostu, one learns 
a good deal about the future of post-Stalinist society, not 
just about a single episode in Poland. From the start, 
one fact stands out: The editors of Po Prostu were all, at 
the beginning, Stalinist hired men. Between 1945 and 
1953, they entered political life as members of the 
“apparatus,” at the level of the ZMP (Polish Youth 
League, or Komsomol). Their careers resemble one an- 
other so much that one is tempted to draw 4 collective 
portrait. 

For the most part of proletarian origin, brilliant and 
favored students, the oldest among them campaigned 
with enthusiasm for the Communist party in the election 
of 1945. They were under the intellectual influence of 
Kuznica (“The Forge,” the intellectual center of Polish 
Marxism between 1945 and 1948), but they reproached 
Jan Kott, Jerzy Putrament and others with being “luke- 
warm,” with succumbing to liberal temptations of petty- 
bourgeois origin. They believed they were choosing the 
career of the “professional revolutionary,” without see- 
ing how it degenerated into that of the bureaucratic 
“apparatchik.” Their ideal was Felix Dzerzhinsky, the icy 
Chekist. One found these young people in the provincial 
towns of the new “western marches” taken from Germany 
—enthusiastic “engineers of the soul” campaigning for 
collectivization of the land. There was nothing about 
them, at that time, of Orwellian “doublethink.” They be- 
longed to that youth which is naturally enthusiastic about 
the “cause” of the moment, which responds to the fervor 
of common action. When Gomulka was arrested in 1951, 
they were probably busy sniffing for signs of “right-wing 
deviation” among their comrades. 

When did they begin to be undermined by doubt? The 
process must have been a long one. Unti! 1955, Po 
Prostu was no different from similar journals in other 
“people’s democracies.” Once begun, however, the change 
was rapid. As soon as they started to speak freely, these 
youths, apparently isolated in a Stalinist world, showed 
themselves abreast of modern science, of new sociological 
approaches, of the real history of our time. 

Everything started with jazz, which seems to have func 
tioned as a kind of ritual protest in the Stalinist world. It 
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had its real aficionados, but it also attracted all the young 
people who saw in this music from another world a 
means of expressing their fundamental dissatisfaction 
with the reality which surrounded them. One might sim- 
plify by saying that, in the 1950s, the young Pole “of 
the Left” frequented the cellars and worshiped the cult 
of the blues even if he had no musical sense in the same 
way that the young Pole “of the Right” rushed to church 
even if he was not a believer. Smitten with “hot” and 
“cool” jazz, enthusiastic about Porgy and Bess, Po Prostu 
entered upon far more serious paths as well starting in 
1955. 

Whereas Polish intellectuals of mature years remained 
frozen in their prewar view of “Western culture,” pursu- 
ing the old dialogues between Gide and Claudel, the 
Catholics siding with Maritain and the agnostics with 
Giraudoux. the young Marxists of Po Prostu struck one 
at once as internationalist and contemporary. A curious 
osmosis seemed to operate between them and the young 
generation in other countries. 

In their vision of the world, various countries were 
curiously woven together. The USSR, while detested for 
the Stalinist tyranny and despised for the post-Stalinist 
conformity, was represented by October 1917, Mayakov- 
sky, sexual freedom and constructive enthusiasm; Amer- 
ica by its effective materialism, jazz (of course), Stein- 
berg drawings, science-fiction, realistic movies, and new 
methods of sociological research. From France came a 
tendency to reconcile an “open” brand of Marxism with 
existentialist psychoanalysis, and the young Poles of Po 
Prostu would have readily found a common idiom with 
the “angry young men” of England. 

The result was a curious mélange, as though the maga- 
zine looked to Fortune for sociological inquiry, to the 
New Yorker for humor, and to Sartre’s Temps Modernes 
for heavy documents and the philosophical turn of mind. 
And all this with the limited means available (two edi- 
tors for an intellectual enterprise of nationwide scope), 
with obvious gaps in information, and with a high seri- 
ousness of which Central Europe is one of the last strong- 


holds. 


_ REVOLT of Polish writers preceded Khrushchev’s 
report to the 20th Party Congress by several months. 
However, many intellectuals who had taken an active part 
in establishing the Stalinist regime argued that the “evil” 
had resulted from “tragic necessity.” The young editors 
of Po Prostu were not satisfied with such excuses. They 
refused to make Beria’s or Stalin’s profile a Cleopatra’s 
nose. Their reasoning took a course similar to that later 
pursued by Milovan Djilas. Although they did not share 
his skepticism about the possibility of building a genuine 
socialist society, they were the first to invent the term, 
“the new class.” 

This desire to provide a Marxist analysis of Stalinist 
tyranny was particularly apparent in the debate between 
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Po Prostu and Kazimierz Brandys, a writer of the “social- 
ist realism” school. In this debate, J. J. Lipski wrote in 
Po Prostu for June 1, 1956: 

“The danger which we seem to have happily avoided— 
although, God knows, we were theoretically prepared for 
it—is the danger of seeing part of our Party apparatus 
and of the state constitute itself into a new class. Yes, just 
that: into a new class! This new class, if it had succeeded 
in crystallizing and constituting itself, would not have 
been the equivalent of the bourgeoisie. It would not have 
denationalized the factories and the land. It would have 
known how, while preserving the formal characteristics 
of our system, to destroy the content. It would have been 
able to dispossess the working class without in any way 
instituting private ownership of the means of preduction; 
it would have known how to create privileges for itself, 
to divide itself from the rest of the nation by a wall of 
isolating, ‘élite’ institutions, by an alienating way of life, 
by another type of culture, of dwelling, of vacation, of 
love, all of it based on economic and political privilege 
and repudiating democracy. The men, the social group 
which pushed in this direction are not easy to unmask. 
They made use of revolutionary slogans, and, what is 
more, they were hated by the bourgeoisie as much as by 
the real revolutionaries. We might think, then. that if we 
had common enemies with them we also had common 
elet.:. o's 

This, then, was the basic line of Po Prostu: against the 
“new class” and for a genuine socialism. To this end, they 
sought to deepen the methods of Marxist analysis. They 
rejected, of course, Marxism-Leninism as interpreted by 
Stalin, “who was not a Marxist and did not represent 
Marxism” (Po Prostu, November 1956). The attitude of 
Po Prostu came close to that of Sartre, who recently de- 
scribed Marxism in Les Temps Modernes as “the com- 
mon cultural heritage of the Left.” It was an undogmatic 
attitude: 

“While we regard historical materialism, Marxism, as 
the most fruitful current in the social sciences, we regard 
as nonsense the sectarian attitude that one should scorn 
all the discoveries—often major—of other schools of 
thought. . . . We feel that Marxism must be subjected to 
the same methods of control and scientific verification as 
any other discipline of thought. We must ceaselessly con- 
front it with the facts, revise it and develop it... .” (Po 
Prostu, November 1956) 

Po Prostu thus undertook to confront Marxism with 
historical experience. The building of socialism had not 
taken place in the conditions foreseen by Marx, that is, 
after capitalism had reached its zenith, but, on the con- 
trary, in the economically underdeveloped countries. One 
was thus led to reject many theses which, only yesterday, 
were Marxist dogmas: the law of the progressive pau- 
perization of the working class under capitalism, the 
Marxist theory of crises, the theory of the socialist revo- 
lution, all the problems pertaining to the mechanism of 
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power in countries governed by Communist parties, theo- 
ries about imperialism and technological progress. The 
young writers of Po Prostu denounced the use of man as 
an “element of the forces of production” which served 
“the economic interests of the state.” Socialism made no 
sense if one detached oneself from the fate of the indi- 
vidual in society. Stalinism gave the name of socialism 
to that “process of primitive accumulation which Marx 
attributed in his historical scheme to capitalism” (Po 
Prostu, October-November 1956). The culmination of 
this study was the series of articles by W. Godek and 
R. Turski, entitled “The Twilight of Marxism.” 

But Po Prostu was by no means confined to theoretical 
criticism. It was a debunking action on a grand scale. 
respecting neither slogans nor received ideas and di- 
rected as much against the inherited bureaucratic sclero- 
sis of Stalinism as against the traditional taboos of re- 
actionary, chauvinistic petty-bourgeois Poland. Hence the 
series of celebrated studies in Po Prostu which, in a 
matter of months, made it a national spokesman. 

There were economic studies: “The Price of the Plan.” 
whose authors encountered fantastic obstacles in cutting 
through fictitious official statistics and the refusal to 
speak of those in responsible positions. A study on hous- 
ing. A study on agriculture. “Mud and Dollars,” one of 
the most sensational studies of all, dealing with Polish 
foreign trade and showing the incredible waste which 
resulted from the use—for “political” reasons—of shady 
intermediaries in the Western countries. (One has only 
to realize some of the Western Communist parties’ sources 
of revenue to appreciate the danger of undertaking a 
study like this.) 

There were political studies: “The Province” showed 
the absurdly arbitrary behavior of the provincial “mili- 
tias.” It was an example of Po Prostu’s predilection for 
raw documentation, for humor and ridicule even in tragic 
circumstances, One read, for example, this excerpt from a 
police report, said to have resulted in imprisonment for 
a certain N, “known as an enemy of People’s Poland, 
which he demonstrates by the ironical expression on his 
face, and when there are ideological meetings he sleeps.” 

There were cultural studies: “Jndex Librorum Prohibi- 
torum”—books withdrawn from circulation by the Stalin- 
ists (John Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the World, the 
works of the greatest Polish revolutionary writers). The 
study of biology in Polish universities, published in June 
1956, was an attack on Lysenko and “Michurinism.” 

Among the major sociological studies, the most signifi- 
cant was that devoted to anti-Semitism. The Po Prostu 
writers spared neither traditional Polish anti-Semitism nor 
Stalinist anti-Semitic provocation. Another study, dealing 
with prostitution and venereal diseases, put an end to the 
conspiracy of silence maintained in this area by Stalinist 
prudery. A harrowing study was based on a visit to 
Keynia, the “model” prison for juvenile delinquents. 

Whether it dealt with Kceynia, foreign trade. the Plan 
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or the political police, each Po Prostu study provoked 
thousands of letters and embarrassed explanations on the 
part of those responsible. The “Mud and Dollars” series 
was halted by the censor, but Po Prostu was nevertheless 
able to announce the formation of a Government commit. 
tee of inquiry, which included a member of its editorial 
board. The articles on biology resulted in a conference of 
biologists organized by the editors. It was not enough to 
criticize “socialist realism” in art; Po Prostu organized a 
gallery of modern art, which immediately became a rally. 
ing point for Polish abstract painters. 


. HE Poznan revolt projected Po Prostu into the center 
of the political struggle. It was under attack by the 
magazine’s editors that Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
modified his view of Poznan and launched a new line 
which culminated in the October “turning point.” In the 
period between July and October, Eligiusz Lasota, editor- 
in-chief of Po Prostu, became one of the best-known men 
in Poland. That was the time of the tight alliance between 
intellectuals and workers, a period of exaltation, truly 
revolutionary, which is recalled with nostalgia in Poland 
today. The idea of the workers’ councils was born from 
this alliance. It is not surprising that Lasota, following 
October, entered that incongruous Polish pantheon which 
also included Gomulka, Cardinal Wyszynski and Gozdzik, 
the secretary of the Zeran auto workers’ union. In the 
January 1957 elections, Lasota, along with Gomulka, re- 
ceived the highest percentage of votes. 

This momentary “national union” which formed 
around Po Prostu was accompanied by much misunder- 
standing. In the anti-Stalinist, anti-Soviet rage which 
swept Poland, Left and Right tended to become danger- 
ously blurred. A chauvinistic, neo-clerical atmosphere was 
not long in appearing, which Po Prostu reacted sharply 
against. 

The right of abortion and birth control (which is vital 
in a poor, overpopulated country like Poland) had pre- 
viously been denounced by the Stalinists in the name of 
“Marxist anti-Malthusianism”; now it was being de- 
nounced by all the forces of the Church. Previously, it 
had been the censor who forbade any expression of eroti- 
cism, any sexual realism in art and literature; now it was 
the “fathers and mothers of Polish families” who pro- 
tested against an excellent novelette by Marek Hlasko in 
Po Prostu. Before October, anti-Semitism had been in- 
cited by the Stalinist Natolin group; now it was once 
more finding fertile soil among the petty-bourgeois Catho- 
lic masses. 

Po Prostu made attempts to reach an understanding 
with the liberal Catholics. The editors of Po Prostu and 
the liberal Catholic Tygodnik Powszechny joined in 4 
round-table discussion, and Po Prostu published the 
transcript under the title, “Cooperation between Marxists 
and Catholics.” In it, the atheists of Po Prostu showed 
more tolerance than the Catholics; as usual, the chief 
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points of contention were compulsory religious instruc- 
tion and the social claims of the Church. 

What caused the ultimate downfall of Po Prostu was 
neither the hatred of the Stalinists nor the distrust of 
orthodox Catholic circles. To be sure, the attacks of 
Soviet and East German papers—to which Po Prostu re- 
plied at first with surprising vigor—put the Government 
in an embarrassing position. But the crucial factor was 
the development of the rather vague idea known in the 
West as “Gomulkaism.” Before October and even until 
the January elections, “Gomulkaism” could be identified 
with Po Prostu. In the long run, however, the apparatus 
and Government could not base themselves on a revolu- 
tionary leftist movement. A group of ex-Stalinist intellec- 
tuals undertook to formulate the “official ideology” of 
“Gomulkaism” in the weekly Polityka, which, while con- 
tinuing to attack the Stalinists, claimed to embody the 
“positive” aspect of the new regime and reproached the 
“revisionists” for their “negativism.” 

Naturally, Po Prostu and Polityka became embroiled 
in a violent polemic. Po Prostu accused Polityka of being 
opportunistic and unconcerned with socialism. Polityka 
accused Po Prostu of being negative and destructive. One 
might say that Polityka was the incarnation of “raison 
d'état.” It thus found many points in common, on the one 
hand, with bureaucrats who wanted to perpetuate the 
regime regardless of its ideological content, and, on the 
other, with the reactionary petty bourgeoisie which was 
just as unconcerned with ideology once the market be- 
came a little freer and they could “do business.” Thus, 
“Gomulkaism” simultaneously wooed both Stalinist and 
right-wing reaction. It could not court successfully the 
genuine left represented by Po Prostu and the “revision- 
ists’”—a left which was trying, often in a contradictory 
manner, to make its way toward a real, humanistic 
socialism. 

Last April, Po Prostu suffered its first setback. Follow- 
ing an interview he had given to some West Berlin jour- 
nalists (which irritated East Germany), Eligiusz Lasota 
was forced out as editor-in-chief. The time when Po 
Prostu could publish its startling reports on the Hun- 
garian Revolution was past. The censor had re-estab- 
lished a system of very definite taboos, most of them 
pertaining to the USSR. Among other things, it was for- 
bidden to criticize the new Communist youth organiza- 
tion, the ZMS, through which the regime was trying to 
rebuild the wreckage of the old ZMP. As a result, the 
last issues of Po Prostu lacked incisiveness and a clearly 
defined program. It may well have been with a feeling of 
relief that the editors decided to suspend publication for 
the two summer months. Significantly, the last issue 
(June 30) started with a cry of anguish. The lead article 
was entitled: “Beware! The Workers’ Councils in the 
Mines Are in Danger!” In preceding issues, Po Prostu 
had commented on the celebrated survey conducted by 
the Communist youth organ Sztandar Mlodych among 
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young Poles. The title which Po Prostu gave it was 
“Socialism, God and Country”: Polish youth was im- 
prisoned in idealistic fictions, and socialism, far from 
playing a liberating role, had merely taken its place 
among the great platitudes. 

This attempt to trace the history of Po Prostu would 
be incomplete without mention of its effort to deflate all 
conventional idealisms. Its features (“Politics,” “Reli- 
gion,” “Personalities,” etc.) displayed an acid, often 
malicious humor, almost always with a touch of the un- 
expected and bordering on the absurd. Thus, under “Per- 
sonalities,” between Edith Summerskill and a Cologne 
banker, one could read: “Nikita Khrushchev: married at 
28. Mr. and Mrs. Khrushchev have two children, Sergei, 
who accompanied his father to London, and Nadezhda.” 
The ex-Stalinist Polish economist Oskar Lange was pre- 
sented simply by ten lines listing his functions and titles. 
Under “Religion,” news from Vatican City appeared 
alongside a “most Christian” letter from the Patriarch of 
Moscow to the Patriarch of Cyprus and a picture of a 
statue of Stalin. 

Which well-known authors did one find in the columns 
of Po Prostu? Some, picked at random, were: Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Mikhail Zoshchenko, Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
John Reed, Karl Radek, Ernest Hemingway, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Jean-Paul Sartre, Ignazio Silone, Bert Brecht. 
The magazine also published a surprising number of 
Kafka’s writings. 

Whatever future may await the writers of Po Prostu, 
their refusal to accept compromise suggests that their 
future can be envisaged in the terms in which Leszek 
Kolakowski defined the role of the Left in Poland (Po 
Prostu, February 24, 1957): 

“The Left must formulate a clear condemnation of 
Polish nationalism—together with a condemnation of the 
foreign nationalisms which threaten Poland. It must take 
a rational attitude, clear and unequivocal, toward the 
sclerotic religiosity of the Stalinist version of Marxism 
and also toward the threat of petty-bourgeois clericalism; 
it must simultaneously repudiate socialist phraseology 
which serves as a facade for police states and democratic 
phraseology which conceals the rule of the bourgeoisie. 
Only in this way can the Left maintain its place apart, 
which is in the minority. The Left will not pay any price 
merely to be in the camp of a majority, no matter which 
one. 

“The Left’s principal demand, in the present situation, 
is of an ideological nature. More precisely, it is a ques- 
tion of establishing a clear line of demarcation between 
ideology and the political tactics of the moment. The Left 
does not reject compromises with reality, but it demands 
that they be labeled compromises. The Left will oppose 
tailoring ideology to the demands of the minute, to neces- 
sary concessions, to tactical measures. The Left knows 
that one is sometimes helpless in the face of crime, but it 
does not believe in calling a crime an act of kindness.” 









FAST 


OR MANY YEARS, we called each 
Fine. friend and comrade, and 
during those years | won a measure 
of your affection and trust. I think 
that this was less due to the quality 
of my writing than to your conviction 
that I was unafraid to follow the dic- 
tates of my conscience. 

Those were difficult years for left- 
wing writers in America. We were 
harried and persecuted because we 
would not silence our voices in the 
face of what we considered to be in- 
justice. And when my own govern- 
ment put me in prison for refusing 
to name those who supported Spanish 
Republican relief work, I called upon 
writers the world over to raise their 
voices against the unjust imprison- 
ment of myself and my brave friends. 

How eloquent the response was, I 
need not remind you; for no voices 
were more articulate than those of 
yourselves, my Soviet colleagues. And 
rightly so, for the cause of a man im- 
prisoned unjustly, the cause of a 
writer whose brave voice is silenced, 
is one of the best causes that mankind 
knows. You saw clearly then that a 
state which silences and imprisons 
writers cannot claim humanism and 
democracy. 

Last week, we learned here in 
America that a group of the bravest 
and most talented Hungarian writers 
were sentenced to prison by a Hun- 
garian court on November 13, 1957. 
Tibor Dery, 63 years old, so long a 
loyal member of the Communist 
party, received a nine-year sentence, 





Howarp Fast, author of Citizen Tom 
Paine and Freedom Road, broadcast 
this appeal over Radio Liberation. 
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By Howard Fast 


Open Letter 
Soviet Writers 


tantamount to life imprisonment. 
Gyula Hay, 56 years old, was sen- 
tenced to six years imprisonment. 
Zoltan Zelk received a three-year sen- 
tence and Tibor Tardos a year and 
a half. 

All of these sentences were im- 
posed because the Hungarian writers 
concerned had taken part in a strug- 
gle for national liberation that the 
whole world sympathized with and 
admired. Even the New York Daily 
Worker supported this struggle and 
declared that the cause of the Hun- 
garian Revolution was a just cause. 

Now what sort of a writer holds 
himself aloof from a national libera- 
tion struggle of his own people? 
Could one have anything but con- 
tempt for such a writer? You your- 
selves, my Russian colleagues, would 
have despised a writer in Russia who 
held himself apart when the Nazi in- 
vader crossed the Soviet border. 
When a writer’s people are in travail, 
when his land is violated by an in- 
vader, is there any place for him but 
with his own people, fighting at their 
side? 

Yet this was the “crime” of these 
Hungarian writers, Tibor Dery and 
his comrades—and for this they must 
spend years of their lives in prison. 
And this is done in the name of Hun- 
garian “socialism.” And from your 
land, from every Communist land, 
there is not even a whisper of the 
anger and the indignation of writers! 

How can this be—unless all voices 
have been silenced by fear? I left the 
Communist party because I could no 
longer be part of an organization 
which throttled the conscience of men 
with fear and with threats, but I had 


hoped that my own resignation and 
the resignations of thousands of Com- 
munist intellectuals in every land 
would underline the fact that social. 
ism without individual freedom is a 
fraud and a mockery. 

Yet the bleak and awful silence of 
Communist intellectuals toward all 
injustice perpetrated by their own 
rulers makes men of good will every- 
where wonder whether anything has 
changed at all. Now I ask you this, 
bluntly and directly: “If vou remain 
silent in the face of this monstrous 
injustice in Hungary, can you still 
claim that you talk with the voice 
of civilization and humanism?” 

I recall to you that when Feffer and 
Bergelson and Kvitko and so many 
others were tortured and then mur- 
dered by your own government, your 
voices were silent. Today, you claim 
that you did not know the facts; you 
claim that these barbarous practices 
toward writers have ceased; you 
claim that your land, the Soviet Un- 
ion, is truly a land of freedom and 
human dignity. 

But in the case of Tibor Dery and 
his colleagues, you can make no such 
claims. You do know the facts; and 
you also know that it was against 
your own country’s guns and tanks 
that Tibor Dery fought. How must 
the world judge you if you are silent 
now? 

We honor your scientific achieve- 
ments. We pay eager tribute to the 
Soviet contribution to the conquest 
of space. But in all truth, it must be 
said that the world has less need for 
sputniks and missiles today than for 
compassion, democracy, freedom and 
justice. 

If you only raise your voices in 
defense of Tibor Dery and his col- 
leagues, you will strike a greater blow 
for human freedom than a million 
words of boastfulness over the sput- 
niks and the guided missiles. But if 
on this issue—and all the many like 
it—you retreat into a cavern of si- 
lence and cowardice, then all the sci- 
entific achievements in the world 
will not entitle you to the decent 
respect of mankind. 
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A case study in professional ethics By Sidney Hook 


| Justice Black’s Illogic 








Ever since FDR named him to the Supreme Court in 1937, Justice Hugo 
Black has stirred admiration and controversy by his consistently broad 
} view of the First Amendment—a view in which the Smith Act and many 
other laws against Communists are unconstitutional, 
berg case, treated here, Black (joined by Warren, Douglas, Burton, 
Brennan and Whittaker) ruled that Bar examiners may draw no infer- 
ence of bad moral character when an applicant cites the First Amend- 


In the Koenigs- 





ment in refusing to answer questions about Communist affiliations. 


PINIONS VARY as to the social function and role of the 

legal profession. The spectrum extends all the way 
from the belief that judges and lawyers are invariably 
apologists for the status quo to the view that they are the 
most qualified interpreters of a natural law which, despite 
a shifting historical content, possesses an eternal moral 
validity. 

Regardless of the range of these ideas—and some of 
them are less extreme and more sensible—there is practi- 
cal unanimity concerning the importance of the legal pro- 
fession as a custodian of our constitutional liberties. As 
officers of the court, lawyers have an obligation not only 
to their clients but to the entire community to safeguard 
(the integrity of the judicial process. Just as the ethics of 
the medical profession imposes certain moral limits, 
which the physician’s treatment of his patient cannot 
transcend, just as the ethics of teaching and honest in- 
quiry rules out certain procedures as impermissible in 
instructing students, so the ethics of the legal profession 
limits what a lawyer can do in behalf of his client. For 
example, no matter how convinced he is of the innocence 
of his client (or, if he is a state attorney, the guilt of the 
defendant), he cannot suborn witnesses. He must uphold 
the integrity of the law even at the cost of losing a case. 
That is why, among other reasons, mere knowledge of the 
law is no more a sufficient qualification for the practice 
of law than mere knowledge of medicine is a sufficient 
qualification for being licensed as a physician. Certain 
qualities of moral integrity or moral character are also 
indispensable. 


In his usual felicitous manner, Justice Felix Frankfur- 
ter has recently said: 





“It is a fair characterization of the lawyer’s responsi- 
bility in our society that he stands ‘as a shield’. . . in 
defense of right and to ward off wrong. From a profession 
charged with such responsibilities there must be exacted 
those qualities of truth-seeking, of a high sense of honor, 
of granite discretion, of the strictest observance of fidu- 
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ciary responsibility, that have, throughout the centuries, 
been compendiously described as ‘moral character.’ ” 

It is in the light of these commonly accepted desiderata 
of professional responsibility that we turn to an examina- 
tion of a recent opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, Koenigsberg v. the State Bar of California, deliv- 
ered by Associate Justice Hugo L. Black. 

The facts in the situation are as follows. After passing 
the California bar examinations, Koenigsberg came be- 
fore the State Committee of Bar Examiners, which passes 
on the fitness of all applicants to practice law. In addition 
to passing examinations, the state imposes two basic re- 
quirements for certification. The candidate must show 
(1) that he is of a good moral character and (2) that he 
does not advocate the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States or of California by force and violence. The 
burden of proof rests clearly upon him. After granting 
Koenigsberg several hearings, the Examiners refused to 
certify him on the ground that he had failed to establish 
what the state required him to do. To the question 
whether he was a Communist, Koenigsberg at first an- 
swered, “No.” To the question whether he advocated the 
use of force and violence to overthrow the Government, 
Koenigsberg answered, “No.” But to the question whether 
he was a member of the Communist party, an organiza- 
tion held by official agencies including the Supreme Court 
to advocate the violent overthrow of democratic govern- 
ment, Koenigsberg refused to answer. 

A former Communist, in the presence of Koenigsberg, 
identified him as a member of the Communist party. She 
was cross-examined by Koenigsberg’s counsel, who failed 
to shake her testimony. Koenigsberg was then asked by 
the Examiners whether her testimony was true. 

He refused to confirm or deny it. At one point, he ex- 
plained that no matter how he answered the question, 
whether he said “I was or wasn’t, undoubtedly there 
would be several whom you could get to say the oppo- 
site.” Apparently he professed to believe that the state of 
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justice in California was such that even if he admitted 
membership he would risk subjecting himself to a perjury 
charge. The Committee presumably would try to prove 
that even then he had lied! 

In the end, Koenigsberg contended that under the state 
law the Examiners were limited merely to asking him 
whether he personally advocated at the present moment 
overthrow of government by force and violence. They 
could ask him no question designed to test the truth of 
that statement, particularly concerning his political beliefs 
and associations. At no point did he invoke the privilege 
against self-incrimination in the Fifth Amendment. He 
contended that the First Amendment absolved him from 
answering any question about political ideology or mem- 
bership. When the discrepancy between this answer and 
his earlier denial of belief in Communism was pointed 
out, he claimed that he regretted his earlier denial and 
would not answer the question if it were put to him again. 
His earlier denial of belief in Communism had been made 
before he was identified as a member of the Communist 
party. 

The Examiners, as the record shows, conducted them- 
selves with exemplary courtesy and fairness. Neither the 
petitioner nor Justice Black makes any complaint on that 


score. The argument of the Examiners was simple and. 


straightforward. They were charged by the state to cer- 
tify, only on positive grounds of evidence, concerning the 
applicant’s moral character and his advocacy of force and 
violence. The applicant swears he does not now believe in 
or advocate the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence. (Some of his writings, particularly on the 
Korean War, the Dennis Case, and the refusal of the 
Supreme Court to review the case of the Hollywood Ten, 
turn out in their phrasing to be perfect ringers for Daily 
Worker copy.) A witness swears that Koenigsberg was a 
member of the Communist party. The Examiners ask him 
whether the witness’s testimony is true. He refuses to 
answer. How then, they ask, can they determine whether 
he is telling the truth? How can they conscientiously 
certify that he does not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence if he persists in his 
refusal to answer questions on which he is not even privi- 
leged to refuse to reply? Further, if they cannot deter- 
mine whether he is telling the truth, if he refuses to con- 
firm or deny the evidence of witnesses impugning his own 
testimony, how can they honestly certify that Koenigs- 
berg is of good character, despite the depositions of other 
witnesses about his reputation? There may be a consid- 
erable difference between a candidate’s character and his 
reputation. 

After being refused certification, Koenigsberg ap- 
pealed to the California Supreme Court, which refused to 
reverse the Board of Examiners. He then appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court on the ground that his rights under 
the Fourteenth Amendment had been violated. In this he 
was sustained by Justice Black’s opinion, which, with a 


bland disregard of the provisions of the state law, th 
logic of the actual evidence, and the moral implication; 
of refusal to reply to questions bearing on professional 
integrity, states: 

“In this case we are compelled to conclude that there 
is no evidence in the record which rationally justifies 
finding that Koenigsberg failed to establish his good 
moral character or failed to show that he did not advo. 
cate forceful overthrow of the Government. Without some 
authentic reliable evidence of unlawful or immoral 
actions reflecting adversely upon him, it is difficult to 
comprehend why the State Bar Committee rejected a man 
of Koenigsberg’s background and character as morally 
unfit to practice law. As we said before, the mere fact of 
Koenigsberg’s past membership in the Communist party, 
if true, without anything more, is not an adequate basis 
for concluding that he is disloyal or a person of bad 
character.” 

As we shall see, whatever it is that compels Justice 
Black to reach the conclusion he does, it is not the evi- 
dence in the record. But, before considering this and 
related matters, I wish to pay tribute to the dissenting 
opinion of Justice John Marshall Harlan, who, here as in 
the Slochower case, saves the intellectual honor of the 
Court. His vigorous dissent cuts to the heart of the matter 
and convicts Justice Black of so crass an ignoratio elenchi 
that it becomes difficult to understand how Justice Black 
could have won the concurrence of a majority of his col- 
leagues. The true character of the issue, asserts Justice 
Harlan, has been entirely misconceived by Justice Black: 

“The Court decides the case as if the issue were 
whether the record contains evidence demonstrating as 4 
factual matter that Koenigsberg had a bad moral charac- 
ter. I do not think that is the issue. The question before 
us, it seems to me, is whether it violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment for a state bar committee to decline to certify 
for admission to the bar an applicant who obstructs 4 
proper investigation into his qualifications by deliberately 
and without constitutional justification refusing to answer 
questions relevant to his fitness under valid standards, 
and who is therefore deemed by the state, under its law. 
to have failed to carry his burden of proof to establish 
that he is qualified.” 

Although Justice Harlan is quite correct, I believe it 
will be illuminating to examine some of the wider issues 
involved in Justice Black’s opinion, particularly his evalu 
ation of the actual evidence in the case, and its bearings 
upon the standard ef professional integrity which boards 
of examiners may reasonably expect candidates for a¢- 
mission to the bar to meet. 


oe the first question to ask is whether it is 
reasonable for the State of California (or any state) 
to require candidates for admission to the bar to dit 
avow advocacy of force and violence to overthrow the 
Government and laws they are pledged to defend, and to 
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require that they be of good moral character. Neither the 
reasonableness of the requirements nor their constitution- 
ality is contested by Justice Black. One would therefore 
expect him to give a certain weight to the findings of the 
Board of Examiners and examine their reasons for refus- 
ing certification. The main reason offered by the Examin- 
ers is that Koenigsberg obstructed their inquiry by refus- 
ing to answer the relevant and legitimate questions put 
to him which would permit them to pass upon his quali- 
fications. Instead of addressing himself to this question, 
Justice Black implies that the Examiners are claiming that 
the record contains positive evidence of bad moral char- 
acter on the part of the candidate and positive evidence 
that he advocates forcible overthrow. But the Examiners 
make absolutely no such claim. 

The intensity of emotions aroused by the issue of Com- 
munism, which even among some members of the judi- 
ciary seems inversely proportionate to their knowledge 
of the subject, often obscures basic ethical and logical 
principles. Some members of the community would deny 
Communist conspirators the protection of the Bill of 
Rights. Others in reaction to this form of extremism in- 
voke the Bill of Rights as a shield for Communists who 
are guilty of unprofessional behavior or who violate codes 
of professional ethics where no issue of civil rights is 
involved. 

To see the issue in a clearer light, let us examine a 
hypothetical case in which the question of Communism 
does not enter. Suppose Mr. C, a candidate for admission 
to the bar, is being questioned by the Character Commit- 
tee in the normal course of its inquiries. He must show 
that he is of good moral character; he must show that 
he does not advocate the use of force and violence against 
the Government. He introduces some witnesses who swear 
that he has a good reputation. He says that he does not 
advocate the use of force and violence against the Gov- 
ernment. Sworn testimony is then given that he was a 
member of the Mafia. He is asked to confirm or deny 
the testimony. He absolutely refuses to do so. To the 
question whether he is now a member of the Mafia, he 
refuses answer on the ground that he is protected under 
the First Amendment. 

In this situation, would anyone with a grain of common 
sense assert that the candidate had proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that he was of good character? In refusing 
to certify him, the Committee is not asserting that he is 
now of bad character but only that he has blocked legiti- 
mate inquiry into relevant questions. And, because he has 
blocked inquiry, the Committee cannot certify that he is 
telling the truth. 

Are the questions relevant? Of course they are! If 
C has been a member of the Mafia, he might still be a 
member. If he is still a member, his entire testimony be- 
comes questionable. He may not be telling the truth. If he 
isn’t telling the truth, it raises doubts about his character. 

It should be noted carefully—for this point is crucial 
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—that even if C had been a member of the Mafia, by itself 
this does not establish automatically that he is now of 
bad character or that he now advocates force and 
violence. He may have wandered into the Mafia under 
the impression it was a mutual benevolent association. 
What makes the question of his past membership relevant 
is its bearing on whether he is telling the truth now. 
If C prevents the Committee of the Bar from assaying the 
truth of his statements, he is obviously preventing them 
from discharging their obligations, laid on them by order 
of law, to investigate his qualifications. 

I am confident that, if Justice Black and the four other 
Justices who concurred with his opinion were confronted 
by our hypothetical case, the refusal of the Bar Commit- 
tee to certify the good character of the candidate would 
be sustained. But what is truly puzzling is that, if the 
logic of this case is clear, the logic of the Koenigsberg 
case is even clearer. For, although it may be argued that 
the Mafia does not officially advocate the use of force and 
violence to overthrow the Government but only the use of 
violence against zealous law-enforcement officers, the 
Supreme Court itself has held that the Communist party 
does advocate the use of force and violence to overthrow 
democratic government. 

In terms of the Supreme Court’s own ruling, present 
membership in the Communist party is certainly relevant 
to determining whether a candidate to the bar advocates 
forcible overthrow. And in view of the instructions it 
gives its members on how to behave in professional 
groups, such membership is relevant to the question 
whether he possesses a good character. If membership is a 
relevant question, then once a candidate has been identi- 
fied as a member of the Communist party, an inquiry as 
to whether the identification is true or false is also rele- 
vant. The refusal of the candidate to answer it does not 
prove conclusively or automatically that he was or still 
is a member. But it is incontrovertible evidence of ob- 
struction of a legitimate effort on the part of the Commit- 
tee to find out. It is even more brazen than that. It is a 
refusal to recognize the right of the Character Committee 
of the bar to cross-examine the candidate concerning the 
truth of his allegations about his present advocacy of 
force and violence. The record shows clearly again and 
again that the candidate, upon whom rests the burden of 
proof of his fitness, defiantly denied the right of the 
Committee to question the truth of his answer. At one 
point, Mr. Maxfield, an examiner, asks: “Are we not 
entitled to an evaluation of that truth or, in an effort to 
evaluate it, to cross-examine you with respect to past or 
present associations?” To which Koenigsberg replies: 
“That is right. That is my interpretation.” 

Not only is this Koenigsberg’s interpretation. In effect, 
this is Justice Black’s interpretation. And what it means 
is that even if a candidate lies to a committee of the bar 
whose function it is to determine whether he qualifies as 
a person of good character, the committee has no right to 








cross-examine him—if what he lies about is whether he 
advocates the forcible overthrow of the Government. 


T Is difficult for me to believe that Justice Black’s opin- 
I ion will stand the scrutiny of the second thoughts of 
his colleagues. But it may be instructive to look a little 
more closely at how he reaches his conclusion. He does so 
by a consistent misunderstanding of the plain logic of the 
evidence. Three key illustrations of this must suffice. 

The first is provided by Justice Black’s statement that, 
even if Koenigsberg had been a member of the Commu- 
nist party, “the mere fact of membership would not sup- 
port an inference that he did not have a good moral 
character.” Justice Black relates past membership to the 
wrong inference. Past membership in the Communist party 
as such does not establish that a person is now of bad 
character any more than past membership in the Ku Klux 
Klan establishes that a person is now necessarily a racist. 
But past membership in the Communist party is relevant 
to determining whether or not an individual is still a 
member and whether he currently advocates forcible 
overthrow. If an individual were required, say, to prove 
that he did not advocate racism as a qualification for a 
teaching position, and if he had been identified as a for- 


mer member of the Klu Klux Klan, would not his refusal - 


to answer whether he was a member or still is a member 
of the Klu Klux Klan be relevant to our inquiry as to 
whether he does not currently advocate racism? And 
therefore to his fitness? And would not his refusal to 
answer any questions or to disavow his past membership 
in the Klu Klux Klan at the very least justify a reason- 
able doubt of his fitness? Similarly with respect to mem- 
bership in the Communist party. 

The same failure to relate evidence to the proper infer- 
ence is apparent in Justice Black’s consideration of Koe- 
nigsberg’s writings. These writings were made part of the 
record. Anyone who knows anything about the Commu- 
nist movement and the issues (the Korean War, the Den- 
nis case, the Hollywood Ten) recognizes them as typical 
Stalinist tripe. After quoting some passages, Justice Black 
writes: “We do not believe that an inference of bad 
moral character can rationally be drawn from these 
editorials.” Of course not! Or that the writer of those 
lines was a green-haired wife-beater! But the rational 
inference, even if not conclusive, which can be drawn is 
that the writer of those editorials was following the Com- 
munist party line, and that this fact, if established, is 
relevant in determining the truth of the sworn and public 
testimony identifying him as a member of the Communist 
party, relevant to the question whether he is still a 
member and, finally, relevant to the question whether he 
is truthful in his current denial of advocacy of violent 
overthrow. Every attempt to test the validity of these 
inferences—to uncover the evidence which would convert 
a warranted inference into a warranted assertion or con- 
clusion—was defeated by the candidate himself. He failed 


his test just as much as if he had refused to hand in his 
written examination. Justice Black charges that. in refus. 
ing him certification, the State of California through its 
Examining Committee was denying Koenigsberg due 
process of law. The record shows that Koenigsberg him. 
self withdrew from the due process of inquiry by refusing 
to answer relevant and unprivileged questions. And due 
process of law in this case required that Koenigsberg 
submit to due process of inquiry. 

Finally, anyone who reads the record carefully will 
recognize that the Bar Examiners did not contend that 
Koenigsberg was or is a member of the Communist party, 
or that he advocated forcible overthrow, or that he was a 
person of bad character. All the Committee says is that, 
by refusing to answer questions on these matters, he 
deprived it of the necessary evidence to determine whether 
he qualified. The record indicates that the Committee re- 
peatedly pointed this out to him. It was asking him, so to 
speak, to hand in his examination paper. Justice Black’s 
opinion, however, is based on a flagrant misreading of the 
record. He writes that Koenigsberg “was not denied 
admission to the California Bar simply because he re- 
fused to answer questions.” The operating word, which 
I have here italicized, is simply. The Committee refused 
to certify Koenigsberg not because he “simply” refused to 
answer questions but because he refused to reply to ques- 
tions designed to test the veracity of his earlier answers. 
In effect, he walked out on his examiners. Justice Black, 
to continue the analogy, interprets the situation as if the 
Committee were arguing that Koenigsburg took his ex- 
amination and failed it, while he, Justice Black. having 
read it, decides that he passed. The truth is that the 
Committee refused to certify not because of the affirma- 
tive nature of his replies but because of the absence of 
any to the crucial questions. 


Justice Harlan’s dissent rightfully charges that the 


Court through Justice Black’s opinion “imposes on Cali- 
fornia its own notions of public policy and judgment.” 
This is aggravated by the fact that, whenever basic ques- 
tions concerning the Communist movement are involved, 
Justice Black’s judgment and notions of public policy 
(and those of his colleagues who agree with him) are bad 
because “simply” uninformed. 

It has been disheartening to observe the undiscriminat- 
ing reactions of total approval or total disapproval to the 
recent spate of Supreme Court decisions. They are 4 
mixed bag, requiring careful judgment to distinguish the 
wise from the foolish. The decision in the Koenigsberg 
case, however, is not only bad logic, it is a blow to the 
attempt to enforce proper standards of professional legal 
ethics. I had thought that the Court’s opinion in the 
Slochower case (decided by 5 to 4) represented a low 
point in logical reasoning and sensitivity to the ethics of 
professional responsibility. But the opinion in the Koe- 
nigsberg case sinks lower still, and I fear very much that 
the end is not in sight. 
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Metternich and Castlereagh 


Reviewed by Fritz Stern 
Associate professor of history, Columbia 
University; editor, “The Varieties of History” 


A World Restored. 
By Henry A. Kissinger. 
Houghton Mifflin. 354 pp. $6.00. 


Henry KIssINGER has written a 
highly original book on a familiar 
subject, the establishment after the 
Napoleonic upheaval of a legitimate 
world order. His work is more than 
a close scholarly analysis, based on 
thorough reading of the relevant 
texts, of the decade of diplomacy be- 
tween 1812 and 1822. His narrative 
is illuminated by wise and memorable 
aphorisms about the condition of 
man and is informed by an implicit 
theory of politics, His book demon- 
strates anew the merit of Ranke’s 
deceptively simple maxim that the 
particular ought to be illuminated 
by the universal, the universal but- 


| tressed by the particular. Many his- 


studied Metternich, 
many have sought to revisit conserva- 
tism; none has brought to such a 
study a more incisive intelligence, a 
more penetrating judgment. or a 
more distinguished style. 

Clearly the author chose a subject 
to which he was perfectly attuned, a 
subject, moreover, that relates to his 
current best-seller, Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy. Just as in the 
latter he ponders the alternative 
modes of policy and defense in the 
contemporary world, so here he 
probes and reflects on the means by 
which Metternich and Castlereagh re- 
stored a stable society. In some ways. 
of course, the problems of the post- 
1812 period were similar to those 
of the Versailles and post-Teheran 
periods, and Kissinger discreetly 
Points to these analogues. The main 
difference, alas. is that in 1815 peace 
came after the defeat of the revolu- 
tionary power. whereas in 1945 the 
defeat of one dynamic power was 
achieved by the victory of another. 
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Kissinger’s story begins in 1812, 
when the European equilibrium had 
been shattered, and when Napoleon’s 
might, though bruised in Russia, was 
still the dominant threat. Metternich’s 
initial tasks were to detach a weak and 
highly vulnerable Austria from its 
French alliance, and then to enter and 
quickly dominate the anti-French al- 
liance; ultimately he strove to anchor 
Austria’s survival by the re-establish- 
ment of a legitimate order in Europe. 
Kissinger distinguishes between a rela- 
tively stable, because legitimate, sys- 
tem, where conflicts are limited in 
scope, and a revolutionary order 
where “nothing can reassure” the 
revolutionary power. 

With almost exasperating skill and 
caution, Metternich built up the coali- 
tion against Napoleon, fearful that 
Napoleon might yet win, more fear- 
ful still that his defeat might bring 
about Russia’s ascendancy on the 
Continent. Castlereagh, representing 
insular Britain with only a prag- 
matic and intermittent interest in the 
Continent, had simpler hopes and 
fears; he sought the destruction of 
Napoleon, the strengthening of Hol- 
land as a barrier against future 
French aggression, and the preserva- 
tion of Britain’s maritime rights. This 
achieved, England would be satisfied, 
though not Austria, whose “security 
depended on the first battle, not the 
last.” Once the coalition was formed, 
Castlereagh and Metternich emerged 
as the two great leaders who together 
“rescued stability from seeming 
chaos.” Together they prevented the 
conclusion of a punitive peace, mod- 
erated Russia, curbed Prussia, and 
forged an instrument for the preser- 
vation of peace. 


It was Castlereagh who proposed 
that the Quadruple Alliance should 
provide for periodic meetings to con- 
sider “the measures . . . for the re- 
pose and prosperity of nations . . . 
and the peace of Europe.” He fath- 
ered the Congress system which ruled 
Europe for seven years, long enough 
for Metternich to legitimize the Vi- 
enna settlement and to become the 
Prime Minister of Europe, the ac- 
knowledged and accepted leader of 
the conserving powers. While he 
could still rely on the implicit sup- 
port of Castlereagh and of the insu- 
lar power that shunned intervention, 
he gained a personal ascendancy over 
the erratic Tsar Alexander I, trap- 
ping him ultimately into a belief that 
the legitimate order in Europe had 
to be maintained and the existing 
social system preserved. The several 
revolutionary outbreaks in Europe 
strengthened Metternich’s position in 
Europe, though with each crisis the 
tie of England to the police powers 
of the Continent became more tenu- 
ous. The tie snapped at the time of 
the Greek revolt in 1822, and the 
end was hastened, as well as tragi- 
cally symbolized, by the suicide of 
Castlereagh. 

The diplomacy of that decade was 
infinitely complex, though at times 
Kissinger may be exaggerating slight- 
ly the difficulties and dangers in or- 
der to magnify the achievements of 
his two protagonists. Like the British 
historian A. J. P. Taylor, Kissinger 
is always quick to define the precise 
aims and motives of the several ac- 
tors, and one wonders whether what 
strikes him as design may not, in 
some instances, have been an uncer- 
tain, intuitive groping. The ever 








shrewd Metternich and the marvel- 
ously perceptive Castlereagh of these 
pages at times appear as the puppets 
of the author’s fine imagination. 

Not that Castlereagh and Metter- 
nich are sentimentally glorified. Both 
men, according to Kissinger, failed 
as they succeeded—‘“Castlereagh in 
making Britain a permanent part of 
the concert of Europe; Metternich in 
preserving the principle of legitimacy 
he had striven so hard to establish.” 
But their successes were tangible 
enough. The order established at 
Vienna lasted for a hundred years, 
though obviously this long peace de- 
pended on much more than the work 
of two statesmen. They had bought 
peace at the expense of frustrating 
liberal aspirations, and the peace 
itself, though a blessing to contempo- 
raries, may have been a mortgage on 
the future. As Kissinger points out, 
a century of peace had so dulled 
men’s fear of war that in 1914 no 
one, except Sir Edward Grey, would 
believe that the old order could real- 
ly be destroyed. 

Kissinger ends his study with a 
chapter on the nature of statesman- 
ship, a proper summary of his book’s 
primary interest. Once more the main 
figures are judged not by the tradi- 
tional liberal standards but by the 
standard of the politically and hu- 
manly possible. “Only a shallow his- 
toricism would maintain that suc- 
cessful policies are always possible.” 
No one, not even Metternich, could 
have saved Austria in an age of 
nationalism. But “it is Metternich’s 
smug self-satisfaction with an essen- 
tially technical virtuosity which pre- 
vented him from achieving the tragic 
stature he might have, given the proc- 
ess in which he was involved.” 

To the end, Mr. Kissinger insists 
on the personal responsibility of the 
statesman, insists, too, that the states- 
man is not impotent, and avows that 
circumstances and conditions do not 
make a policy. His high conception 
of the duties of statesmen remind one 
that our belief in human freedom im- 
plies as much a challenge to action as 
a protection of passivity. 
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Inside Red China 


600 Million Chinese. 
By Robert Guillain. 
Criterion. 299 pp. $5.00. 


Rosert GUILLAIN is a French jour- 
nalist who worked in China in 1937 
and 1938 and did not return until 
1955, when he accepted the invita- 
tion Chou En-lai extended to foreign 
journalists at the Bandung Confer- 
ence to come and see Red China for 
themselves. This book is the account 
of a supervised, 20,000-mile tour that 
took the author from the coastal 
cities through industrial Manchuria 
and the western plains. “Material 
balance sheet,” he sums up, “remark- 
able—spiritual balance sheet, terrify- 
ing.” Because he has presented a 
factual report and drawn logical con- 
clusions, it all adds up to a devas- 
tating indictment of the State De- 
partment’s refusal to permit Ameri- 
can correspondents to do the same. 

Here are some of the facts and 
conclusions, as reported by Guillain, 
from which the Dulles Doctrine on 
Red China would quarantine the 
American public: 

“The subject is rarely mentioned 
in Peking, yet the fact which domi- 
nates all others and the figure which 
haunts the visitor is the Chinese popu- 
lation; at the present rate, it will 
reach the billion mark in 1980. Nor 
is that the ceiling.” During six years 
of Communist rule, China’s birth rate 
has risen from 35 to 37 per thou- 
sand; its death rate has dropped 
from 25 to 17. And China can nour- 
ish twice its present population of 
600 million by irrigating its empty 
lands. 

The material achievements of the 
Communists belie those who scoff at 
the regime’s future prospects. Harbin, 
which had three hospitals in 1949, 
now has nine. Its 33 primary schools 
have increased to 134. Its working- 
class population is up from 120,000 
to 350,000. 
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most of this progress, and that help 
did not begin to arrive in large 
amounts until the Korean War. It 
came not because the Soviet leaders 
hoped to make China another satel. 
lite but because “once Communism 
had seized power in Peking, it would 
have been the most terrible catastro- 
phe for the Moscow International to 
see it overthrown by interior diff- 
culties or by attack from the outside. 
The very fragility of China made German R 
this alliance an urgent necessity; she [By Alexa) 





needed all the weight of Russia be- St. Martir 
hind her.” And the Russians knew 
that the less conspicuous they made | Prince 


themselves, the more their weight ——— tl 
would count. Guillain sees no pros- tion Edict 


pect of a Chinese revolt against Rus- did the ma 
sia until the year 2000: ully serie 
“The real problem which will oc- pounced in 


cupy the attention of the world until 
the end of the century will be the fion, they 
relations between the Russian and ft would tz 
American colossi. The game will be 
played out during this interval; for 
this decisive period Russia wants | 
China at her side, thus to be allied [V 
with the greatest mass of revolution 
ary forces and popular energy to be 
won over by Marxism. The risk for Another pr 
Moscow would have been not to help 
China and thus to open the doors to 
a return of the West.” 

To Guillain, one of the present 






ill be don 


regime’s “most exemplary good 
deeds” has been to change China Was the pe 
from “a country of thieves” into “one Pggests, d 


of the most honest countries in the f the over 
world.” The Communists did this, 4 ation of R 
they did everything else, by setting fration by 
neighbor to spy upon neighbor; and | Though 
Guillain found himself wondering if fe Emanc 


a real change of heart had occurred nd a seri 
or whether honesty had become “s f'Tms of Ri 
kind of by-product of the police fs wake. F 
state.” He disagrees with those who POw in ey 
have predicted that China would Pountry aga 
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modify Communism to suit its own 
flexibility. “Chinese flexibility has re- 
acted in the opposite way: It is the 
pliant Chinese who has bent to Com- 
munism, and not Communism which 
has become softened by contact with 
the Chinese.” The smiling Chinese 
whom Guillain used to know and 





The student population has multi- 
plied many times over, but “the head 
of a good Chinese citizen today func- 
tions like a sort of radio receiving 
set,” faithfully picking up words and 
thoughts broadcast from Peking. 
Guillain pronounces the sternest 
kind of moral judgment on Red 
China’s Communist rulers. The con- 
versations he reports with the Chi- 
nese he met, always under the eyes 
of his Communist guide, give a ter- 
rifying picture of instilled hatred. If 
he sees any way out for China, and 








the world, he offers no road map to 
a better future. And if his facts and 
conclusions come to most American 
readers with a deadening shock, 
much of the blame belongs to the 
State Department, which cannot yet 
prevent Guillain’s report from reach- 
ing the American public but can still 
prevent our own journalists from at- 
tempting to render a comparable serv- 
ice. Can it be that the truth about 
Red China has now become so grim 
that our policy-makers do not want 
us to know the facts? 
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made (German Rule in Russia: 1941-45. 
y; she |By Alexander Dallin. 
ia be- St. Martin’s. 695 pp. $10.00. 
knew 
made | Prince KRoporKIn recalls in his 
weight memoirs that not until the Emancipa- 
_pros- tion Edict actually came out in 1861 
tt Rus- did the mass of Russian peasants take 
ully seriously the Tsar’s long-an- 
ill oc- pounced intention to abolish serfdom. 
d until (Even on the very eve of emancipa- 
be the fion, they still tended to doubt that 
n and ft would take place without pressure 
will be from abroad—from Europe. 
al; for | According to one rumor which cir- 
wants (ulated among them on the eve, 
, allied Napoleon III had required of the 
lution: fisar, in the recent treaty of peace, 
y to be fhat the Russian peasants be freed. 
isk for Another pungent expression of their 
to help pttitude came out in a conversation 
oors to petween one of Kropotkin’s friends 
nd a peasant to whom he spoke 
present thout “freedom coming.” “Nothing 
good Will be done unless Garibaldi comes,” 
China Was the peasant’s reply. As all this 
to “one Pggests, deep in the consciousness 
in the {f the overwhelmingly peasant popu- 
this, as Ption of Russia lived a myth of lib- 
setting fiation by Europe. 
or: and | Though Garibaldi did not come. 
ering if fe Emancipation Edict was issued 
ccurred Pd a series of Europeanizing re- 
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, police FS wake. Freedom, however, was too 
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Garibaldi Never Came 


Reviewed by Robert C. Tucker 


Consultant, RAND Corporation; attaché, 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 1944-1953 


lishment of Lenin’s dictatorship and 
the great relapse into national thrall- 
dom which Russia experienced in the 
reign of Stalin the Terrible. 

All strata of the people were bound 
again in compulsory service to the 
autocracy. Upon the peasants, still 
composing the vast majority, Stalin 
reimposed serfdom. They were never 
in any doubt about this, never fooled 
for a moment into thinking that the 
kolkhoz had something to do with 
“socialism.” During the collectiviza- 
tion drive, they ironically read the 
initials of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Vsesoyuznaya Kommunisti- 
cheskaya Partiya) as standing for the 
Second Serfdom (Vtoroye Krepost- 
noye Pravo). In these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that echoes of 
the historical myth of liberation by 
Europe reawoke in the popular mind. 
Apart from circumstances, traditional 
attitudes are often very tenacious 
among the Russians. People who have 
lived closer to the soil live closer 
to the past. 

When the German armies invaded 
in the summer of 1941, they were 
enthusiastically welcomed by very 
many people in the newly-annexed 
Baltic and Polish territories on the 
Western fringes. As they penetrated 


deeper, into areas of the country 
which had been under Soviet rule 
from the beginning, the popular at- 
titude was more restrained, but never- 
theless optimistic. Alexander Dallin 
sums it up in the present volume 
with the carefully qualified statement 
that “the attitude of the population 
varied from ‘watchful waiting’ to 
hopeful friendliness toward the new 
authorities.” This, of course, had 
nothing whatever to do with a failure 
of nerve or lack of courage. 

It was a question of the old Russian 
belief in Europe. Pravda off and on 
had written disquieting things about 
Nazi Germany. But then Pravda was 
always telling gross untruths about 
Russia, as any Russian could see. 
Why, many thought, should it have 
been telling the truth about Germany ? 
Russians in very large numbers 
wanted to believe that the Germans 
called “Nazi” were actually just Ger- 
mans, as they themselves, the Rus- 
sians called “Soviet,” were actually 
just Russians. And Germans, they 
knew, were Europeans, and Euro- 
peans were people who led civilized 
lives in well ordered lands. Now that 
Europe had finally come to Russia, 
would it not encourage or at least 
permit the Russian people to make 
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its country European? Why else 
would it bother to come? 

But it was not a civilized Europe 
which had come to Russia. Not the 
decent, mannerly, freedom-loving Dr. 
Jekyll of a Europe lingering in Rus- 
sian ancestral memory. The face Eu- 
rope showed to Russia was that of 
its hideous monster, Mr. Hyde. Not 
until they saw this face at close quar- 
ters, and experienced the bestiality 
of German Hitlerism, did the Rus- 
sians in the great majority grasp the 
actual situation, Only when they saw 
it did they believe that men calling 
themselves “Europeans” could make 
war after the fashion of primitive 
barbarians, murdering prisoners of 
war, maltreating women and children, 
perpetrating cruel and senseless acts, 
robbing and exploiting. 

It was probably at some point early 
in 1942 that these facts burned them- 
selves into the Russian national con- 
sciousness. At that moment, the Ger- 
mans in some deep sense lost the 
war. Moral forces were set in mo- 
tion which more or less ruled out 
the possibility of a German victory. 
The Russian people made its historic 
choice: not for Stalin but against 
Hitler. “What Stalin’s dramatic ap- 
peals and draconic measures had been 
unable to evoke,” writes Dallin, “was 
coming to pass: a temporary identi- 
fication of purposes of the Soviet 
regime and its people. Germany had 
become Public Enemy Number One.” 
Lend-Lease and Allied military ac- 
tion were, of course, tremendously 
important in the final outcome, Old 
General Winter helped, too. But the 
moral factor certainly played a cru- 
cial part. 

Not European civilization but 
Ostpolitik was what the overlords of 
Nazi Germany brought to Russia. 
They vied with one another in at- 
tempts to define its spiritual and 
material meaning. They fought bu- 
reaucratic battles in Berlin to deter- 
mine whose agency would have what 
role in carrying it out. There was 
Martin Bormann and the Nazi Party 
machine, Alfred Rosenberg and the 
Ministry for Occupied Eastern Terri- 
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tories, Joseph Goebbels and the Prop- 
aganda Ministry, Ribbentrop and the 
Foreign Office, the Armed Forces, 
and finally Heinrich Himmler and 
the abominable SS empire. Each had 


a “line” to pursue. And over the 
whole scene of bickering and con- 
fusion loomed the arch proponent of 
the policy, Hitler. 

Dallin states the first premise of 
Ostpolitik as follows: “Nazi Germany 
rejected from the outset the tradi- 
tional concept of ‘limited war.’ ” Pro- 
ceeding from there, Hitler decreed 
that the goal was “to deprive [the 
Eastern peoples] of any form of 
state organization and consequently 
keep them on as low a cultural level 
as possible. Our guiding principle 
must be that these people have but 
one justification for existence—to be 
of use to us economically.” He fan- 
cied future Russia as “Germany’s In- 
dia.” What it all boiled down to was 
the idea of treating the Russians as 
Untermenschen and perpetuating a 
system of organized German brigand- 
age in the conquered spaces of the 
East. 

Dallin has given us the docu- 
mented chronicle of Ostpolitik, based 
upon an exhaustive study of all avail- 
able materials. He skilfully recon- 
structs from these materials a con- 
nected account and analysis of the 
thing as a whole, the total amalgam 
of personalities and passions, pur- 
poses and cross-purposes, organiza- 
tions and their rivalries, German ac- 
tions and Russian reactions, starts 
and stops and retreats in the colossal 
criminal fiasco. It is a masterly work 
of historical scholarship. Concluding 
it, he writes of the German invasion 
of Russia: 

“It aroused high hopes and led to 
greater despair than if these hopes 
had never been fired. It revealed the 
preference of the familiar, even 
though unhappy, native rule to that 
of the oppressive stranger. It indi- 
cated that, by and large, the Soviet 
population was not so firmly wedded 
to the cause of its regime as to reject 
all alternatives. Nor was it so ardently 
and blindly hostile to it as to accept 


whatever alternative was offered by 

a cruel and disdainful conqueror.” 
There is not very much that needs 

to be added to this conclusion, ex. 








cept to say that the book affords ra | Leftove 


pressive documentation of it. If it is 
not exactly new, it is nevertheless 
exceedingly important, and Dallin’s 
work helps to remove it from the 
realm of controversy. 

Perhaps, though, this should be 
added: The ultimate lie of Ostpolitik 
was the claim put forward by Hitle 
that his Germany was entrusted wit 
the “salvation of European culture” 
from the “Bolshevized population” of; 
Russia. The truth was, in some curi- 
ous way, precisely the reverse of an 
As between the German and othe 
European-born invaders and th 
peasant people they encountered in, 
the limitless Russian spaces, Euro-) 
peanism was represented in the ate 
This people had always stood out/ 
side of Europe. Yet it also had long 
been looking in and had wanted, in 
its way, to be in. Its peculiar Euro, 
peanism was expressed in its | 
in Europe. The ineffable tragedy 0 
1941-1945 is that this belief was de- 
ceived, and that the Russian people. 
having risen in wrath against a false 
Europe, was prevented by history 
from making common cause with the 
true Europe which it mightily helped 
to liberate. 

One would like to think that we 
in the West had pondered these events 
and comprehended their deep mean- 
ing, and that we had translated this 
comprehension into the realities of 
foreign policy, including the planned| 
strategy in event of future aggression 
against the West. But have we? On 
the latter point, incidentally, an old 
freedom-fighter such as Garibaldi 
were he alive in the West today, would| 
very possibly be saying: Stop placing 
first reliance upon nuclear war strat 
egies. Raise a good army for the de- 
fense of Europe. Then, if the Soviel 
rulers should ever order their div: 
sions to cross the Elbe, they would 
soon find that the true Europ 
stretches eastward to the Volga 


beyond. 
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Elegy for a Dead Self 


Leftover Life to Kill. 
By Caitlin Thomas. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 262 pp. $4.50. 


DyLaN THOMAS was survived by a 
wife and three children. After the 
miserable circumstances of his death, 
his wife returned to Wales, but, un- 
able to remain there in the “God- 
forsaken, Dylan-shared, vanishing 
dip in the hills,” she left for Italy. 
This book records her feelings and 
activities during a long period spent 
on the island of Elba with her young- 
est child. 

It was a painful and desperate 
time, not only because of her be- 
reavement, but, perhaps more, be- 
cause she found herself among peo- 
ple who should have given her 
warmth and sympathy and who gave 
her only coldness. England, Wales, 
America, all were impossible; she 
fled them. On the islands, no one ac- 
cepted her, but at least there was the 
relief of not being known, not drag- 
ging along in the uncomfortable role 
of poet’s wife. 

Escaping the “Dylan-infested 
world” was not easy, however: She 
brought all her memories, and, even 
as she rails against the cold weather, 
the ostracism and suspicion of the 
villagers, the lack of hot water, of 
money, she is forced to go over 
Dylan’s death, their marriage, her 
“rindy fruit of bitterness, already in- 
stalled since childhood,” the quarrels, 
the unhappy American visits. Final- 
ly, she falls in love with a young man 
on the island, but not until she has 
somewhat exorcised the demon. 

From the very first, she coped with 
her widowhood in an unusual way: 
Taunted by Welsh neighbors for not 
putting flowers on Dylan Thomas’s 
grave, she is so closely united with 
him in her own spirit that she im- 
agines herself in the grave. She is at 
the same time furious with him for 
having left her; she reproaches her- 


Reviewed by Sonya Rudikoff 
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self for not loving him enough, re- 
grets her own jealousy and insistence, 
wants to believe in his love for her, 
and then doubts whether she ever 
really loved him. Sometimes Mrs. 
Thomas blames America for ruining 
their marriage; or she blames chil- 
dren, the pressure of domestic chores, 
insufficient False friends, 
American generosity, “the Killer— 
poetry reading,” her own character, 
his character—all are brought out for 
blame, shelved and then brought out 
again. 

Leftover Life to Kill: The meaning 
of that is very clear. For the rest of 
her life, the rest of her self without 
Dylan, Mrs. Thomas could think of 
nothing more fitting than destruction. 
Hers had been an 
world.” This is probably one of the 
most unusual elegies in literary his- 
tory, but it is not primarily an elegy 
over a dead husband; it is much more 
an elegy over a dead wife. 

Mrs. Thomas’s mourning insistent- 
ly parallels her husband’s last years, 
with this difference: Dylan Thomas 
was allowed to find destruction, while 
his wife was not. Those who sur- 
rounded him were powerless to inter- 
vene; those who guarded or ignored 
her, or shouted “Prostituta!”, “Ver- 
gogna!”, somehow saved her from 
the same fate. Perhaps it was because 
people felt he was by definition 
doomed; her destiny seemed less 
clear. She had a small child with 
her, who had to be fed, gotten from 
school, put to bed; this immediate 
responsibility restrained her surren- 
der to destruction. Then, too, the 
range of violent behavior permitted 
women in remote Italian villages is 
obviously limited. Mrs. Thomas 
pressed against those limits repeat- 
edly, and was rewarded not with wor- 


income. 
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ship and admiration but with con- 
tempt. Something in her own nature 
combined with her situation to pre- 
vent the family parallel from work- 
ing itself out completely: She courted 
rejection but was never indulged, had 
no friends and was not a symbol of 
anything for anyone. Perhaps it was 
her own essential shrewdress which 
made her escape America and Eng- 
land, where she might have been 
cushioned by public adulation or 
nourished on his memory, his notori- 
ety. Away from Wales and England, 
she had “as much Dylan as [she] 
could carry.” 

Mrs. Thomas expresses genuine 
feeling, but, unfortunately, there is 
a shadow of contrivance looming 
over her book. Her lamentation is at 
times so obviously “written,” the in- 
tention to be frank and brutal often 
so clearly willed—after a while noth- 
ing she says is so shocking as her 
persistence. She writes in a headlong, 
jumpy, poetic prose which is often 
very mannered and reminiscent of 
her late husband’s style. Too much 
of it becomes annoying: Everything 
must be written about in the same 
way, even Casals and his “planet- 
encompassing cello.” Like the Eng- 
lish fogs Mrs. Thomas wanted to 
escape, this style finally seems ob- 
scure and murky, excluding almost 
everything except now and then the 
echo of human footsteps. She shows 
herself as frantic and battered, child- 
ish, touching, helpless, bitter, pitia- 
ble; but even her masochism becomes 
a gesture which allows her to berate 
others; even her frankness seems a 
little mechanical. 

So far as I can tell, Mrs. Thomas 
does not offer the much-heralded re- 
joinder to John Malcolm Brinnin’s 
Dylan Thomas in America. 





JAMES 


HE FIRST concert this season of 
he New York Pro Musica An- 
tiqua once again put me in mind of 
a long-held theory of musical taste. 
My feeling has been that taste has 
a tendency to bend back on itself, so 
that a listener who reaches a post- 
Bartok stage of sophistication may 
well find himself seeking out musical 
forms that he would have scorned in 
that stage of his musical development 
when he thought the acme of orches- 
tral writing was The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice. In other words, we go from 
the primitive to the simple to the 
complex to the esoteric, finally reach- 
ing a stage where the primitive be- 
comes the frontier of the esoteric. 

The Pro Musica Antiqua singers 
and instrumentalists, who have at- 
tracted an increasingly more enthusi- 
astic following each year since 1952, 
have devoted themselves to early 
music, particularly of the late Medie- 
val and early Renaissance periods. 
When this music was written, many 
of the instruments of the modern or- 
chestra were still uninvented, and in- 
strumentation was considered little 
more than an unobtrusive accompani- 
ment for the vocal line. But the com- 
posers who wrote at this time were 
sophisticated men who made the most 
of their limited resources. 

After the lush orchestration and 
complex writing of some of the 
operas I have been hearing lately, 
the music of the early Flemish mas- 
ters offered at the Pro Musica con- 
cert (it has not yet been recorded) 
is so transparent in its use of simple 
harmonies as to have all the effect of 
daring novelty. Of course, being 
simple, it is deceptively difficult to 


By Hibbard James 
‘Primitive’ Music 
Now Sophisticated 


perform. Singers particularly fall 
into a trap. They are so used to the 
extreme dynamic contrasts and ruba- 
tos of 19th-century composition that 
they can’t seem to let well enough 
alone. As a rule, the composers of 
this period intended that their music 
be performed without external altera- 
tion, knowing that the natural arch 
of the melody makes the dynamics 
adjust naturally and the note values 
do the same for the tempi. 

Until the Pro Musica Antiqua re- 
cords this music, we shall have to rely 
on other LPs to hear the early Flem- 
ish masters at home. Particularly 
good are two recordings by a Belgian 
group called (not surprisingly) the 
Brussels Pro Musica Antiqua: sensi- 
tive performances of Guillaume Du- 
fay’s Sacred Songs (Decca ARC-3003) 
and Jan Ockeghem’s Chansons (Decca 
ARC-3052). Dufay and Ockeghem 
were among the leaders of early Flem- 
ish composition, and the Ockeghem 
record provides a bonus in the form 
of some motets by John Dunstable. 


Among New York Pro Musica An- 


. tiqua records, my favorite is an early 


release, the Vocal Music of Monte- 
verdi (Columbia LP-5159), but 


there is not much to choose between 


that and their latest, Medieval Music 
of Court and Countryside (Decca DL 
9400). All their recordings show a 
wonderful understanding of the style 
of the music, which they communi- 
cate to the listener by the beautiful { 
sensitivity of the instrumental play. 
ing (they use the instruments speci- 
fied by the composers, many of them 
specially manufactured), and by the 
peculiarly bloodless tone of the sing. 
ing. (I know that most singers strive 
for a “rich” tone, but this type of 
music requires a “white” tone for 
fullest value.) The counter-tenor 
Russell Oberlin seems particularly 
steeped in the musical atmosphere of ‘ 
the period, although conductor Noah 
Greenberg has so blended the talents 
of the group that there is no star 
in the normal sense of the word. 
If baroque music is to your liking, | 
you will want to look into a series \ 
recently put out by Vanguard called 
Masterpieces of Italian Baroque. !s- 
sued on four 12” LPs (BG 565 to 
568), the series gives a fascinating 
tour through the period that is usual- 
ly considered to be the cradle of mod- 





ern music. The performances are 
excellent. 

If you want to test the theory | 
mentioned earlier, try this experi- 
ment: Listen to one of the opera 
recordings I mentioned two weeks 
ago (say, Renata Tebaldi in Turan- 
dot). After you’ve steeped yourself 
for a while in the complex scoring for 
the instruments and the bravura sing: 
ing, put on something like Claudio 
Monteverdi's J Ballo della Ingrate in 
the Vanguard series. If you don’t find 
a sense of newness in the older music, 
I'll be very much surprised. 
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ARMOUR 


I am by nature peaceful, but Richard Armour 
has gone too far too often. He has occasioned 
the following: 

THE MOUNT IDA BLUES 

I wandered far the other day, 

To Attic shores I knew not; 

And found nine damsels in dismay, 

Lamenting o’er their blue lot. 


’Twas at Mount Ida’s base I stood, 
And these were all the Muses; 

I sought why ladies like them would 
Have cause to wail their bruises. 


“Why stand you weeping, Muses nine, 
Why tears in such profusion? 

Has Bacchus, late with food and wine, 
Caused all this sad confusion?” 


“No earthly sorrows make us brood, 
But theme and rhyme and meter: 
To crimes ’gainst these do we allude, 
And cry tears by the liter. 


“Oh, poet, hear!” they all chimed in, 
“No soldier, king or farmer 
Could e’er commit poetic sin 
Like fertile Richard Armour!” 
Camarillo, Calif. Georce NIEDERAUER 


NATIONAL PARKS 


I was very much interested in William E. 
Bohn’s excellent series on the National Parks 
(NL, July 22, 29, August 12, 19, 26, September 
2, 9). I feel, as he does, that the Parks (and 
the National Nature Monuments) are places 
of wonderful beauty and inspiration, and I 
have made a point of taking my wife and four 
children to many of them. 

Dr. Bohn does not mention two of the most 
glorious National Parks. The first is Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming, which has 
the most dramatic mountain scenery I have 
ever seen in America. It is also a grand place 
for hiking, mountain-climbing, riding and fish- 
ing. The second is Zion National Park in 
southern Utah. Zion is one of the smaller 
areas. Of the canyon parks, it is, I think, the 
most remarkable. Of course, the Grand Canyon 
is incomparable; but since Zion is only half 
a mile wide, you can become more intimate, as 
it were, with its beauty. 

Bryce and Yellowstone, except for the latter’s 
splendid canyon, I consider sort of freak parks, 
but they are fascinating as such. The amazing 
rock formations in Bryce have their own 
type of beauty, and many people become quite 
ecstatic over them. 


December 2, 1957 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


As Dr. Bohn makes clear, it is a shame that 
Congress allocates such small sums to the 
Park Service. For America’s system of Na- 
tional Parks, unique in the world today, offers 
a continuing and magnificent opportunity to 
our people for recreation and the appreciation 
of nature. 


New York City 


TURKISM 


I have read with interest Talat S. Halman’s 
review (NL, November 11) of Turkism and the 
Soviets, by Colonel Charles Warren Hostler. Is 
it correct to say that “for an inordinately long 
time modern historiography has neglected . . . 
to establish the reality of Turkism” and that 
“this is the first and only definitive history of 
Turkism”? 

It seems to me that Halman might have 
mentioned Sir Olaf Caroe’s masterly Soviet 
Empire—The Turks of Central Asia and Stalin- 
ism (Macmillan, 1953), which retraces the his- 
tory of the Turks of Asia and draws extensively 
on Turkish sources. Sir Olaf, who is the head 
of the British Institute of Turki Studies, is 
generally considered an expert in the field of 
the Pan-Turki movement. He is well known 
to Turki refugees from the Soviet Union. 

In the past, the Turki movement was studied 
mainly by British and German scholars and 
subsidized by London and Berlin as a possible 
leverage against the Russian Empire. I under- 
stand that this fascinating problem not only 
appeals to the few disinterested friends of the 
Turki people among us, but is now also being 
studied in this country as a possible avenue 
toward breaking up the Soviet Union into 
national states. Halman hints at these tenden- 
cies, but it is frequently helpful to state the 
political implications of a problem clearly. 
New York City Pau. Wout 


CHANGING BRITAIN 


How gratifying it was to read T. R. Fyvel’s 
series on “Changing Britain” (October 28, 
November 4-11-25)! Here is the serious type 
of reporting of foreign affairs I had hoped 
would become more general in THe New 
LEADER after your readership survey showed 
how many of us want our politics seasoned 
with economics, sociology, culture and science. 
Fyvel succeeded in giving a rounded portrait 
of how the British scene has changed since 
the Mrs. Miniver epoch—a portrait which ad- 
justs our mental image of the country to 
present-day reality. His undogmatic and friend- 
ly style was also a pleasure, in contrast to 
some of your more hard-bitten polemicists. In 
short, a thoroughly civilized presentation. I 


Cor.tiss LAMONT 
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FOR YOUR Christmas GIFT CHOICE 


You can have all three for your library by treating three friends to The New Leader for a year 


By Milovan Diilas 


The Number 3 National Best-Seller since September—already a political classic. “This 
is a book one would like to quote from page after page. Rarely has the true nature of 
Communism and Communist states been analyzed as incisively and unsparingly.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. “The most searching and most damning description of Com- | 
munism yet to be put to paper. ... A brilliant intellectual discussion of Communism in 
theory and practice by an erudite student of history and philosophy.”—Washington Post | 
and Times-Herald. “A crushing indictment of Communist rule. . . . One of the mos | 
compelling and perhaps most important sociological documents of our time.”—Jack 

Raymond, New York Times Book Review. “A coldly objective analysis of the Communist 

system.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, New Leaver. LIST PRICE: $3.95 








THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 
Edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


The definitive “White Book” on the revolt that shook the Soviet Empire—illustrated, 
with an Introduction by Hugh Seton-Watson and an Epilogue by Francois Bondy. 
“This is the best book on the Hungarian Revolution that has appeared to date. . . . 
the book that everyone who would understand the Hungarian Revolution should 
read. ...A perfectly incredible job of picking out the best items from the wealth 


of material. Cannot be too highly recommended.”—Harry Schwartz, New York Times ) 


Book Review. “None of the existing accounts approaches this in impact and com- 
prehensiveness. .. . An account that has the logic of a lawyer’s brief and the sweep 
of a Greek tragedy. ... All the features of the Hungarian Revolution that confused 
the outsider or remained obscure find a convincing explanation.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. “A large book, handsomely printed and illustrated . . . more vivid reading 
than anything comparable.”—Joel Carmichael, New Leaver. LIST PRICE: $5.00 





FIVE NOVELS: ALBERTO MORAVIA mistaken Ambitions 
— Agostino — Luca — Conjugal Love — A Ghost at Noon 


The cream of the work of “one of the best writers in the world today” (Time) presented 
in one handsome gift volume, with an Introduction by Charles J. Rolo. “Five outstanditg 
works . . . which attest to his ability to sustain narrative interest with suspenseld 
psychology.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “A real bargain for the serious readet.”"- 
John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate. “A publishing gesture of true worth.”"- 
Louisville Courier-Journal. “A generous introduction to his work.”—New Orleans /tem 
Conjugal Love is “a masterly study of the relations between a husband and wife.”"- 
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psyche we have come to expect of Moravia.”—Saturday Review. LIST PRICE: $6.91 
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hope we shall see more of Mr. Fyvel (and 
more like him) in the future. 
Cleveland Mrs. Joun SLoss 


Many thanks for the Fyvel series on England. 
I'd like to see a similar one on “Changing 
America.” 


Boston Harotp HuNEKER 


INDIA 


In his very instructive October 21 article, 
“Bombay Test,” Daniel Bell mentions A. D. 
Gorwala, one of India’s leading independent 
commentators. A year ago, the columns of the 
Times of India, published in Bombay and 
New Delhi, were closed to him because he was 
moderately but firmly critical of Nehru and 
Krishna Menon. And a recent dispatch tucked 
away in the New York Times reports that 
Frank Moraes, editor of the Times of India, has 
been sacked because of his editorial independ- 
ence—ie., because he criticized Nehru and 
Krishna Menon. 

In India, it appears, every light must be a 
votive-light to Nehru, or it is extinguished; 
every newspaper must be his today, or it gets 
no newsprint. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Epwarp Munce 


PRESIDENT JACKSON 


I should like to make the following comment 
on George Lavan’s November 11 letter con- 
cerning my article, “Little Rock and the Law” 
(NL, September 30). 

My reference to President Jackson, which 
Lavan thinks is erroneous, was based on Charles 
Warren’s account of the Cherokee Cases in 
Vol. 1 of The Supreme Court in U. S. History 
(rev. ed., 1947), pages 729-779. On page 759, 
Warren says: “‘Well, John Marshall has made 
his decision, now let him enforce it,’ was the 
President’s commentary on the decision, accord- 
ing to the recollection of a Massachusetts Con- 
gressman. It is a matter of extreme doubt, how- 
ever, whether Jackson ever uttered these words. 
He certainly did not, in fact, refuse to aid in 
enforcing the Court’s decision; and the charge 
so frequently made in modern histories and 
legal articles that Jackson actually defied the 
Court’s decree is clearly untrue; for the time 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A different kind of trip for the young in spirit who don't 
want to be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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CIRCLE 


jointly with the 

Jewish Labor Committee 
never arrived when the exercise of executive 
power to enforce the law was called for.” 

On page 776, Warren states: “Early in January 
(1833] a Washington correspondent of a New 
York paper predicted a settlement of the 
Cherokee Case, writing: ‘The President has 
said, since the Proclamation was promulgated 
[Jackson’s celebrated proclamation, December 
10, 1832, answering South Carolina’s Nullifica- 
tion Ordinance of November 24, 1832], that he 
would carry any decision the Supreme Court 
should make in the imprisonment of the mis- 
sionaries into effect. The Georgians have been 
restive under the Proclamation, and there is 
much to induce a belief that they will in some 
way avoid a direct collision with the General 
Government.’ This prophecy was soon fulfilled; 
for the Governor of Georgia, influenced by 
the President’s determined stand and by politi- 
cal reasons relating to Presidential candidates, 
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Exec, Dir., 
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payable fo: 


Course brochure available 


THE WORKMEN'S 


“JEWISH LIFE TODAY— 
its Origin and Growth” 


A course of study to explore 
the main trends of Jewish life 


Nov. 14, 1957-Feb. 6, 1958 


Lecturer—Hyman B. Bass 


Congress of Jewish Culture 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2,N.Y. 








finally issued a pardon to the missionaries upon 





their withdrawal of their suit; and thus the 
crisis in the history of the Court was averted.” 
Vadison, Wis. Cart A. AUERBACH 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation + Rockefeller Center « Cl 6-4600 
“DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER” 


Starring GLENN FORD 

.» GIA SCALA - ANNE FRANCIS - EVA GABOR 

Produced by Lawrence Weingarten + Directed by Charles Walters 
Aa 0-6-0 Pictere ls CinemaScope aed METROCOLOR 
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new revue... with the Rockettes 
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All trade unions and fraternal or- 
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Political cartoon from “The American Past” by Roger Butterfield, Simon and Schuster, 
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with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


SHE was small and slender and 
very handsome in her new 


&€¢4 blue gown as she stepped onto 


the roughhewn platform. Above her, 
flags snapped against the summer sky. 
Before her, the lady delegates of the 
Equal Rights Party stood up and 


cheered. 


Belva Anne Lockwood accepted their 
cheers, and their nomination, to be- 
come in 1884 the woman who ran for 
the Presidency of the United States. 


A gallant choice she was, too. Defy- 
ing massive prejudice, she had fought 
for and won a college education, a 
law degree—the first ever given an 
American woman, and, finally, the 
right to plead cases before the Su- 
preme Court. (Where, among other 
triumphs, she won a $5,000,000 set- 
tlement for the Cherokee Indians.) 


HE didn’t expect to be President; 
§ that wasn’t her point. She would 

run to make America conscious 
of women’s right to political equality. 
And run she did. Ridiculed in the 
press, hooted on the street, even de- 
nounced by fellow-suffragist Susan 
Anthony, she nevertheless received 
4,159 popular ballots from six states. 


More important of course, she 
dramatized, as no one else had, wom- 
en’s battle for the right to vote. 


Before Belva Lockwood died, her 
fight was won and America had gained 
the strength of millions of new “‘first 
class citizens,’” her women. That 
strength today mightily reinforces the 
living guarantee behind one of the 
world’s soundest investments—United 
States Savings Bonds. It is one more 
reason why you know that in Amer- 
ica’s Savings Bonds your savings are 
safe and your return is sure. For real 
security, buy Savings Bonds, through 
Payroll Savings or at your bank. 

Now Savings Bonds are better than 
ever! Every Series E Bond purchased 
since February 1, 1957, pays 3-'4% inter- 
est when held to maturity. It earns higher 
interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. 
Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn 
more as they get older. 
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